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MOHAMMEDAN MARRIAGES. 


THE institution of marriage, whether with one or more wives, 
is at the base of human society. Upon it rests social stability and 
order and domestic felicity and virtue. Under its wing are the 
‘little ones” gathered, upon whom depends so much of present 
comfort for parents and future safety for State and people. Per- 
haps the greatest anomaly connected with human advancement is 
the fact that Christian nations have formed their institutions upon 
models of the Old Testament, with its patriarchs and tribal sys- 
tem, and its Jewish kings and their Oriental households, and yet 
have so eliminated the primal feature of ancient Judean life as to 
have ignored Abraham and Solomon in their practice of plurality 
of wives. Only the Mormon, that thrifty branch of a dead stump, 
preserves this practice and peculiarity. Like the Chinese artist, 
he faithfully copies the ugly flaw of the vase, along with its elegant 
shape and proportion. 

Whether, or when, our “‘ twin relic,” which now flutters as if 
wounded in a vital part, shall be abolished from the domain of 
America, is a problem almost as insoluble as that which now, 
owing to the presence of the Ottoman in Europe, vexes the na- 
tions over the conditions of Turkish civilization. 

Why is it that polygamy, as practiced in the Orient, and espe- 
cially in Turkey, and which, as most argue, saps the foundation 
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of social vigor and home content, remains to this day? What is 
there in its secluded and strange methods, copied from the cus- 
toms of those whom we daily commend for their faith, devotion 
and wisdom, which has given it strength to defy the Federal gov- 
ernment for thirty years and more? To respond to these queries 
involves an examination of the force of sensual allurements and 
religious enthusiasm. Nowhere can the many curious and pecul- 
iar features of the system be better studied than in Mussulman 
countries. Polygamy is the chief one of these features. It has 
never been thoroughly investigated, save in India and other East- 
ern countries, by the Western jurist, although it constitutes the 
basis of manifold social relations. 

What, then, is a Mohammedan marriage? It is well known 
that in the Orient polygamy is legally and religiously sanctioned. 
It is regulated by an elaborate code. 

Before entering upon the subject, let us understand the points 
which make such a code a necessity. Without such a code the 
followers of Islam could not be extricated from the innumerable 
difficulties in which they are involved by reason of polygamy. 

In order to make this statement clear, it must be premised that 
the Mohammedan, like the Christian religion, has its schisms. 
The principal and best defined divisions are those of the Sheeahs 
and the Soonnees. Both of these sects recognize the same funda- 
mental principles and laws of Islam. They worship in the same 
mosques, and perform the same ceremonies. Still there is a dif- 
ference in their marriage code, to say nothing of the hatred exist- 
ing between them. 

The Soonnees are Turks and Arabs. Of these, there are great 
numbers in India, China, Central Asia, and the African continent. 
The Sheeabs are Persians. In A.p. 1499, they proclaimed the 
Sheeah faith to be the national religion of the country. Quite a 
number professing this creed are to be found in India. Sheeah 
means a troop, or sect. It is the distinct appellation of the fol- 
lowers of Aly, or of all those who maintain that he was the legit- 
imate Khalif or successor of Mohammed. 

Marriage with Mussulmans is merely a civil transaction. It has 
attached to it no religious ceremony especially obligatory. Con- 
tracts of marriage cannot be made, except by those authorized by 
the code, which enacts six prohibitions. These are: consanguin- 
ity, fosterage, affinity, completion of number, imprecation, and 
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infidelity. Another and peculiar marriage is that of slaves, either 
by contract or by right of property. 

It is customary among the Mohammedan people to betroth their 
children in their infancy. The right to contract belongs to the 
father, the paternal grandfather, the master, the executor, or the 
judge. Contracts made by either of these are binding on the chil- 
dren, even if the marriage has not been effected up to the time they 
attain their majority. In case the grandfather and the father 
contract with two different persons, the choice of the grandfather 
prevails. But if, by the time the child attain its majority, no 
contract has been entered into by any of the persons intrusted with 
the power to do so, then their authority on the subject is at an 
end, The consent of an adult is thereupon necessary for her or 
his marriage, unless insanity exists. As to the slaves, a master 
may contract his female slave in marriage. Whether young or 
mature, sane or insane, she has no option in the matter. The same 
rule prevails in the case of a male slave. 

Let us now consider the formalities with regard to the mar- 
riage of free men and women, and limit the statement to mature 
marriages, or those not contracted for those in infancy. 

As soon as the boy attains the marriageable age, his father and 
mother cast about to find him a wife. The mother visits her ac- 
quaintances. She makes quiet quest into their harems—for it 
should be said that the Turkish houses have rooms exclusively re- 
served for the women, and over whose portals there is the rule for- 
bidding entrance to men. 

The mother may not allow the object of her search to transpire 
among her friends and neighbors; but still she is indefatigable 
and subtle in her search of a suitable bride for herson. At length, 
and after much maternal anxiety, she finds what seems to be the 
actual of her ideal. 

She reports the fact to her husband. She details to him the 
particular graces of her choice. Then, if the family to which the 
elect belongs suit the husband, and the “bill of particulars” is 
satisfactory, if the accomplishments of the girl are approved, the 
‘‘managing” mother arranges a party to the Turkish bath ; for 
the bath is an institution in Oriental realms and almost a part of 
the devotion of the faithful. There the future bride is to be the 
principal object of attention. There her future mother-in-law is 
to ascertain whether or not the girl has any constitutional defects. 
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Sir Thomas More, before composing his ‘‘ Utopia,” must have 
studied this custom of the Orient; for he wrote that it seemed 
strange to the Utopians that in other countries great caution was 
displayed in buying a horse or other animal, so as to ascertain 
whether it were sound and healthy, and yet, when it came to a 
solemn contract for good or ill and for life, no such painstaking 
was exercised. The Utopians thought such remissness most cul- 
pable. 

The day is appointed for the bath. Great preparations are 
made. It is tacitly understood, though not expressed, what the 
bath party means. The cooks of both parties are kept busy for 
several days. They prepare dainty dishes—‘‘dulcet syrups tinct 
with cinnamon,”—and sweetmeats of every description and flavor. 
The Turkish women, not unlike the “ children of the azure sheen,” 
are very fond of confectionery. The greatest attention is paid, 
also, in procuring the rarest and most elegant suits for the bath. 
A competitive but friendly excitement arises between the families ; 
for the Turks are as particular about their bathing clothes as the 
fashionable belle at Sckevingen or Newport. Each person is to be 
furnished with a suit of the rarest quality. 

The bride, or the nominee for that function, is arrayed in her 
most elegant dress. She is gallanted in her best bravery of silk 
and satin, férédjé and parasol, to the bath. She is accompanied 
by her mother and all the women of her house. The servants and 
slaves are summoned for this service; and the more numerous 
these are the more the display of luxury is enhanced. As soon as 
the parties meet, there is a series of endless compliments. In 
this, the Turkish people excel. Coffee and sherbet are served 
around to the company, which is seated on the divans. Amidst 
clouds of smoke from narghileh, pipe and cigarette, and with gossip 
and laughter which ‘‘ make old wrinkles come,” the future mother- 
in-law adroitly seats herself by the nominee. She persuades her 
to talk. Unconscious of the object, the girl undergoes a skillful 
cross-examination. Her intellectual and moral character is 
thoroughly scrutinized. Her life, with its tastes and qualities, is 
winnowed. When the smoking terminates there is the disrobing 
in order to go into the interior of the bath. Then follows the 
robing for the bath. The bath being intensely hot, the robing is 
not cumbrous or extensive. It consists simply of a big towel 
around the waist covering the person down to the knees, and a 
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second towel which is thrown over the shoulders like a sash. This 
last towel is taken off as soon as the interior of the bath is entered, 
as the heat and perspiration consequent make it intolerable. Gib- 
bon says, that Zenobia, when led in triumph by Aurelian, almost 
fainted under the intolerable burden of jewelry. Not so with our 
candidate for the bridal office. Her decorations are reserved for 
her triumphal procession and entry into her new household. 

The hair is unloosened and hangs over the shoulders. Each 
lady is taken care of by one or two servants; but the future 
mother-in-law never quits the nominee. She makes thorough in- 
vestigation until the bath is over. If, like the sisters of the Gor- 
gons, the Gree who had but one eye and one tooth among the 
entire sisterhood with which to go out and make their calls, our 
nominee should be found wanting in these or any other pre- 
requisites to healthy and beautiful womanhood, is it not reasonable 
to believe that the future mother-in-law would discover the flaw 
and announce the fact to her lord and husband ? 

The place and mode of bathing are quite different from those 
of the European or American. The bath is a large square room. 
It is paved with marble or stones. It is air-tight. In it there are 
fountains attached to the walls. They furnish cold and hot 
water. Under those fountains there are small basins about fifteen 
inches wide and ten inches deep. These are fixed at about half a 
yard above the floor. The basins are filled with water, the degree 
of whose heat is regulated at will. The bather seats herself on the 
floor by the basin and the servant washes her, soaping and lather- 
ing her head and then her body, pouring the water from the basin 
over the head and rinsing off the snowy suds. If in a festive 
mood, the younger females play the Naiad, and, not infrequently, 
throw water about, over themselves and others, with a hilarity 
belonging to youth in its sportive morning. Sometimes these 
nymphs thus dally with the elements for hours. Sometimes the 
more lethargic lie in soak or undergo the process of maceration, 
but not often on these betrothal occasions. 

After this, dry clothes are brought. Neither are these ‘ volu- 
minous and vast,” for they consist of two towels, with a third one 
to crown the head, like a turban. Before leaving the interior of 
the bath, all the party, including the damsel, dye their nails and 
the palms of the hands with heuna. Then they hie in a group to 
the cooling room, Then the banquet begins, Rugs are spread 
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upon the floor. A stool is placed in the middle of the room. On 
this is placed a large salver. The company seat themselves, cross- 
legged, on the rugs and around the stool and salver. The former 
is covered with a gorgeous table-cloth. A long strip of finest linen, 
bordered and broidered with golden or silken figures, one jard 
wide and nine yards long, is passed around to the guests. What 
for? ‘To be used as a napkin, in common, It gives unity to the 
sentiment and the festivity. Then the servants bring in the deli- 
cacies. Each dish is placed in the middle of the salver. The 
** leading lady,” with dainty finger and thumb, takes up the ac- 
ceptable tidbit, and accomplishes the first responsible bite. Then 
the others follow ; plunging their henna-tinted fingers into the sin- 
gle dish. Bite after bite follows, with lively and gleeful procession. 
This interesting process—if one could only see it—would repro- 
duce one of the pictures of Spenser in his “‘ Faérie Queen.” It is 
that enchanted vision where Sir Callidore, in going through the 
Bower of Bliss, is saluted by bevies of beauteous damosels, who 
pluck luscious clusters of grapes from the overhanging vines, and 
press the nectar into golden goblets with fairy fingers. ‘‘So fair 
a wine press makes the wine more sweet.” With a little changing 
of Spenser's fancy, may it not be said: ‘‘So fair a group of ban- 
queters makes the banquet more tasteful.” There is no en- 
chanted viand before the happy company. No drink is allowed to 
stimulate or drown the senses. The only drink is pure water and 
lemonade! The mother-in-law has no chance to get at the in- 
cautious truth, on the maxim—in vino veritas. 

The artist, when called upon to paint the grief of Iphigenia 
over the death of Agamemnon, dropped the curtain. We do not 
follow this gruesome example ; for the subject is not sad. But 
we have not the artistic skill to create, in the reader’s imagina- 
tion, such imagery of this bath and banquet as to do justice to the 
scene. 

The banquet may last three or four hours. Generally, the 
bride does not know or seem to know its object. Sometimes even 
the mother of the bride ignores it ; although she may suspect it. 
After the dinner and the coffee and smoking are finished, the 
parties separate with earnest promises to renew the entertain- 
ment. 

The mother of the boy goes home. There she is expected with 
anxiety by her husband. He waits eagerly to hear her impres- 
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sions. She gives him such a detailed account of her investigations 
as only a female and a mother can give. If the report be satis- 
factory, the next step is to rally for the election of the nominee. 
A day or two after, the mother of the boy pays a visit to the 
family of the girl. There she reveals her object. As a matter of 
course, the mother of ‘‘the nominee” is surprised! She dodges 
“the proposal” by postponing an answer until she consults her 
husband, who happens to be absent ; but she promises to speak to 
him about it. In returning the visit, the girl’s mother bears the 
answer of her husband. If the proposition be agreeable, the 
mother manages a meeting of the husbands, in order to arrange 
the terms of the contract and dower, as well as to fix the time for 
the marriage. 

In case the children have no father or grandfather, the consum- 
mation of the contract depends on their guardian. He assumes 
the same authority in the premises as if he were the father him- 
self. 

In the perfection of a marriage contract, and in order to make 
it valid, care must be taken to avoid the legal prohibitions. They 
are as follows : A man cannot marry his mother or grandmother, 
nor his daughter nor their daughters, nor the daughters of his 
sons and sisters, nor the daughters of these and the daughters of 
their children, nor his aunts and the sisters of his grandfathers, 
maternal or paternal. The like classes are prohibited to the wo- 
men. Consanguinity is attributed where there are valid marriages 
or the semblance of them. Still, marriage with a natural child is 
prohibited both to father and mother. Fosterage, which is 
established by the milk, is another impediment ; but it has refer- 
ence to the quantity of the lacteal fluid, and it must be such as 
gives increase to the flesh and strength to the bones. According to 
the ‘‘ Sheeahs,” no effect is attributed to anything less than fifteen 
acts of suckling, or continued suckling for a day and a night. 
These fifteen acts must be consecutive from one woman ; and if 
another woman intervenes before the completion of this magic 
number—like Rip Van Winkle’s drink of schnapps, after he 
swore off—they do not count, The nurse does not become the 
foster-mother of the child, unless she complete the nursing. She 
does not obtain the benefactions and gifts which ensue, unless she 
perfect the work. All these conditions have reference to an 
infant under two years old. 
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The milk must be drawn from the breast. Any “deludation,” 
or tainting of the milk, or any artificial nursing, does not incur 
prohibition in marrying. The nurse should be of the Mussulman 
faith, chaste and pure. No infidel is allowed, except under great 
necessity. She must be restrained from drinking wine or eating 
pork. It is an old traditionary rule that she must not be a fire- 
worshiper. The children nursed by one woman cannot inter- 
marry. Their fathers and mothers cannot marry any of the 
children nursed by the same woman who nursed their child. The 
husband must be of the Mussulman faith; that is to say, a Mussul- 
man can marry a Christian or Jewish woman; but a Muslimah 
(Mussulman woman) cannot marry with a Christian or Jew. Mar- 
riage with fire-worshipers is utterly prohibited. No marriage is 
permitted with a repudiated woman, unless six months have 
elapsed since she has been repudiated. A thrice-repudiated woman 
cannot remarry with her husband, unless she has been inter- 
mediately married to another man, and the marriage has been 
actually consummated. If the man has taken the legal number 
to wife—i. e., four in number—he cannot contract any new mar- 
riage, unless he repudiate one of his wives. 

All these impediments being taken into consideration, the con- 
tract is signed. The dower is payable, half in advance ; the other 
half remains to be paid to the wife in case of repudiation. This 
reservation is prudence itself. It enables her to support herself 
during the time she is forbidden to contract a new marriage. 

It is the custom, in most of the places in the Ottoman 
Empire, that the marriage festivities should last four days. 
They generally commence on Mondays. Invitations are sent 
out for the first day, to the high dignitaries of the place; on 
the second day, to officers of the army and navy, as well as to 
magistrates ; and on the third day, to civil functionaries and 
to financial folk and tradesmen. The fourth day, the doors are 
open. All friends and acquaintances may then enter in and tender 
congratulations, This tender must be made late in the after- 
noon. The bridegroom is then associated with relatives and 
friends. The same ceremonial is followed on the part of the 
bride. 

On Monday morning, one or two bands of Turkish music are 
on hand. A Turkish band is composed of a kind of banjo, some 
tambourines, and sometimes the clarinet and violin. The men who 
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play the banjo and tambourine also sing. Games are made and 
plays performed. Juggling iscommon. Dancing and gymnastics 
are not neglected in the féte. As the men and women do not 
mingle, and as the Turks never dance, professional dancers are 
engaged. They don a sort of petticoat for the purpose. Some- 
time gypsy women are hired, who dance after certain methods 
hardly in vogue in fastidious communities. It is quite proper 
that only the men are present to enjoy these sensuous diversions. 
There are buffoons, dwarfs, story-tellers and wrestlers, who con- 
tribute to the amusement of the men; for amusement seems to 
be the sole object of their gathering, in which, however, are not 
wanting eating and drinking, sherbet and syrups, and then talk- 
ing loosely after the manner of gregarious men on such assem- 
blages. 

Upon occasions of this kind, the wedding parties generally go 
to some watering-place near the city or town, to spend part of the 
day. There the wrestlers and other genii perform. Among other 
amusements, there is a separate party to the bath for both sexes. 
This takes place on Thursday. The bridegroom goes with his 
friends, and the bride goes with her friends. It is a singular 
feature of the wedding, that every amusement at the bridegroom’s 
house is repeated at the bride’s house. 

On the afternoon of Thursday, the two parties gather under 
the one roof of the house which is to be the abode of the newly- 
married couple. The women meet in the haremlik and the men 
in the selamlik. Each Turkish house, as has been hinted, is 
divided into distinct parts, the haremlik and the selamlik. The 
first is for the women, and the second for the men. Not among 
the least of the delights upon this occasion, is the display by the 
bride of her diamonds and other jewelry. The custom is not, as we 
know, peculiar to the Orient. The presents she receives, her 
trousseau and toilet, are viewed with the optics of critical and 
admiring female friends. These are arranged in one or two rooms, 
so as to display them off in symmetric and lustrous beauty, and 
so that the guests may felicitate the happy possessors. After 
having admired the bride herself and the wealth wherewith she is 
adorned and endowed, and wherewithal she is arrayed—even to the 
trimmings of her dress and the adornments of her hair—the com- 
pany themselves begin to share the happiness of the pair. 

The writer, being of the ruder sex, has never been admitted 
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as yet to admire any bride in Turkey, but his own. He is unable 
to say how the Turkish bride looks or acts in her elegant toilet ; 
but, on veracious hearsay, he undertakes to reproduce something 
of the graphic and vivacious hilarities and scenes of the ‘‘ home 
coming” of the wedded in this Oriental land. 

Let the reader, therefore, enter in fancy into the haremlik, 
where the writer cannot go. The room to which the bride is taken 
is decorated with flowers hung on the walls and on the ceiling. 
These are intermingled with silk stuffs of bright and variegated 
color. The divan is covered with a richly embroidered cloth. In 
one corner there is a special seat for the bride. It has the appear- 
ance of a throne. Why not? Is not the bride to be a queen here 
—until dethroned ? Next to this room is the bridal chamber. It 
is shown to the visitors. The bed is magnificently made up with em- 
broidered silk hangings and velvet coverlets, that would make the 
old home-made quilts of our grandmothers in America “ crazy.” 
Every convenience to begin comfortable house-keeping appears. 
On one side of the couch, are the “ night gowns ” of the bride and 
the bridegroom. On the divan, is the morning gown of each. 
On the table, there are two small vases. They contain Oriental 
perfumes. These are the usual objects in the Oriental bridal 
chamber. As to the general furnishing of the bedroom, it depends 
on the pecuniary and social position of families. 

There is a third room shown to visitors, where every conven- 
ience and comfort which belong to a house are provided. Here are 
elegant dresses and toilets, mirrors, table services, linen, tables, 
chairs, etc., down to the most menial kitchen utensil. The Turks 
do not make much use of stoves; but there are braziers for 
warmth by charcoal, called mangals. They are of metal—silver, 
bronze or copper. They give their shining beauty to the room. 

The crowd is immense in the haremlik on Thursday, when the 
bride makes her entrance into her new home. So great is the 
throng, that a mistress of ceremonies is a desideratum. She pre- 
vents overcrowding, and endeavors to make the guests comfort- 
able. The room in which the bride is to be received is kept free 
from the mass. The visitors are seated in the surrounding rooms 
and in their nooks and angles. As there are no men allowed in 
the haremlik, the women rush in there with absolute freedom. 
Nearly all of them uncover their faces. Mischief fairly dances in 
their large black eyes ! 
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Now comes the very acme and the heyday of this unique en- 
tertainment ! Upon the eventful Thursday and in the forenoon, a 
long procession of carriages loaded with elegant toilets of Turk- 
ish yashmaks and férédjés (7.e. dresses) moves toward the house 
of the bridegroom. In its midst there is one carriage specially 
honored. It may not compare with the bridal chariot described 
in the Bible, whose wood was of cedar, its pillars of silver, its 
bottom of gold, its covering of purple, and the midst thereof 
paved with love for the daughters of Jerusalem. It may, at least 
for the poorer class, be only the ordinary araba or wagon, gilded 
outside and furnished within, with yellow silk, or for the richer 
such as one may see going from Stambool over the bridge to Péra 
in a coach of French or German manufacture, with an elegant 
high-stepping team of bays. But, for rich or poor, there is a 
favored vehicle, in which, as yet in maiden meditation, sits the 
central figure of the procession! She is dressed in faultless array ; 
her artist has prepared the eye with a pencil, quite worthy of Meis- 
sonnier. Her face is shrouded under a thick veil of gold threads, 
which float down to her waist. As soon as the procession ap- 
proaches the house, notice is given to the bridegroom. He hurries 
to the door of the haremlik, to receive the bride ; for, be it known, 
as to this day of days, the bridegroom is made an exception, and 
is graciously allowed to enter the sacred precincts where the group 
of women awaits him. He tenders his arm to the bride. He 
conducts her through the crowd of women to the throne room. 
He seats her on thethrone. He speaks to her some honeyed words, 
full of Oriental metaphor and loving ardor. Perhaps he recites a 
verse from Hafiz, about the love of the bulbul and the rose ; or, 
perhaps, he compares his beloved, after Solomon’s ornate style, 
with all the fragrance of the gardens and the glory of the morn- 
ing. Perhaps, he calls her a bundle of myrrh, a cluster of cam- 
phire in the vineyards of En-ghadi, the rose of Sharon, the lily 
of the valley; or like unto a young hart upon the mountains of 
spices! Perhaps, he tells her that she is as fair as the moon and 
clear as the sun ; or something, if not so grandiose, more appropri- 
ate and gentle for the occasion. 

In passing amidst the women, he bows low and hangs his head 
modestly downward. Nevertheless the women affect surprise and 
indignation at his intrusion within their precinct. They begin a 
general howling. They cover their faces with fluttering haste ; 
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for is not this apparition a horrid monster? Regardless of feet or 
hands, the Turkish women must cover their faces. Then they 
are indeed secluded. No reck for any other part of the body. 
As is generally the case on such occasions, if their yashmaks are 
not handy, they take hold of their skirts and with them hide their 
blushes. The bridegroom continues his compliments to the bride. 
She continues to enshroud her face. He retires, bent like an inter- 
rogation point ; and looking sheepishly down absorbed in ssthetic 
study of the figures and hues of the rug upon the floor. While 
retiring, he scatters among the crowd small coin, by the handful— 
gold, silver or copper, according to his wealth and position. The 
women still keep their faces under cover ; and, from under cover, as 
from the chorus in a Greek drama, there comes a murmur of ap- 
probation for the happy match, and sometimes of disapprobation, 
if, in the opinion of the chorus, it is a bad match. The bride 
then takes refreshments, and rests a little. The gold-thread veil 
covering her face is taken off. She is ready to show herself to the 
visitors ; but only, of course, to the female portion. 

To give a description of the attire of the bride, demands a 
dainty pen and a nicer sense than belongs to the sterner sex. 
The writer essays to do it with apprehension. First: She wears 
wide trousers, not unlike a petticoat, tied up at the end on each 
leg. The fabric is of red, blue, or yellow silk, embroidered with 
gold. Then there is a robe of silk or velvet, and a long train, 
glittering with gold embroideries and precious stones and sur- 
rounded with gold trimmings and lace. Her boots or shoes are 
adorned in the same mode. The dressing of her head is remark- 
able, and her face is painted in the most exaggerated manner, in 
white and red, and her eyes, her eyebrows, and eyelashes are deli- 
cately penciled. These elegancies of the toilet rob something 
of grace from her naturalness, by defacing her maiden beauty. 
Upon her cheeks are stuck two jewels, each as large as half a dol- 
lar. In the middle of each cheek there is a big diamond. Over 
the cheek and on the forehead are affixed small gold stars, 
mounted with precious stones. This completes the costly disfig- 
urement of the face. Over the forehead, a tuft is mounted with 
an extremely large diamond. If the family be well off, this gem 
is as big asa walnut. Another diamond, oblong in shape, is fixed 
on one side of the head. From the crown of the head down to 
the ear, diamonds are scattered over and through the hair. Kid 
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gloves cover her hands, over which a large number of rings are 
worn. A beautiful fan completes the picture of the bride en toi- 
lette. It is disenchanting to know that the tuft, the oblong dia- 


mond, and the wedding dresses are often hired for the ceremony. 


That is not unreasonable, because it is economical, for these por- 
tions of the regalia cannot be used on any other than a wedding 
occasion, or by any one else than a bride. 

The bride being refreshed, the congratulations of the visitors 
commence ! The mistress of ceremonies shows the ladies into the 
bride’s room. In groups of eight or ten, they approach the bride, 
examine her with the greatest curiosity, and address her a 
‘*Mashallah! Mashallah!” which means: ‘‘May Allah guard 
you!” They then retire. All the visitors make this round of 
ceremonious piety. 

Meanwhile, the amusements, on both sides of the house, harem- 
lik and selamlik, continue. After sunset, the bridegroom, who is 
supposed not to know his bride (never having seen his wife uncoy- 
vered), is expected to make a call upon her by the inside door which 
communicates with the harem. This is the effort of his life. It 
requires exquisite diplomacy and stalwart courage ; for has he not 
to escape from his own hilarious friends and relatives, who are 
ready to play every prank known to human mischief, and who make 
every exertion to detain him from the society of his beloved ? 
This is the culminating pleasantry of the occasion. It commences 
smoothly enough, and the bridegroom takes it with good temper 
and vivacity; but the more he tries to avoid, deceive, and flee 
from them, the more teasing and vigilant they become. Finally, 
in despair, he tries to elude them by sheer force. In some in- 
stances he fails in this. He is sometimes thrashed soundly; but 
no question of assault and battery is ever raised. 

When the bridegroom at last reaches his bride, he finds her 
still with face covered, as when she came into the house. Usage 
requires that, after he gives her a present, he should uncover her 
face. They then exchange compliments. From that moment her 
face is to be veiled to every one else of the other sex, except to 
him ! 

This is marriage in its most simple and ordinary ceremony. 
The husband, as it is his right, may want to marry a second wife, 
and after the second he may wanta third anda fourth one. These 
are in addition to the odalisques, which he may have ad libitum. 
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Here is where the entanglement and trouble begins in the house- 
hold. 

The first wife has no right to oppose her husband’s marrying a 
second, third, and fourth time. He is not compelled even to ask her 
opinion about the matter. He is free in the premises, so long as 
he does not exceed four wives. The only instance where the con- 
sent of the wife is required is in case the husband wants to marry 
a cousin or an aunt of hers. She may oppose and prevent such 
an alliance. If he insist, in spite of her opposition, he must re- 
pudiate the wife and pay herdower. This sometimes is a difficult 
thing to do. 

The dower is obligatory, though it is not necessary that it 
should be a part of the contract. Its amount is fixed by agree- 
ment. As a rule it varies according to the social condition of the 
woman. Thus, in case no dower has been allowed, as often hap- 
pens, the judge fixes it under the law; and although the law has 
fixed some limits to it, still it is left to the discretion of the judge. 
He may make it sufficient for the kind of living to which the 
woman has been accustomed. 

In making the dower obligatory, the code has in view principally 
a provision for the repudiated wife. The code means that she shall 
have a decent support for the period of time she is forbidden to 
marry. This period is six months. Dower is intended also as a shield 
against too frequent repudiations. It happens often, that though the 
husband is desirous of repudiating his wife, he finds it impossible to 
pay her dower ; so he abstains from repudiating her. The law fixes 
the dower to five hundred drams of silver, or sixty-five ounces of 
silver. This is but a pittance nowadays; but it was fixed by the 
Prophet. This is the amount which he assessed for his own 
wives. It must have been adequate for the few necessities re- 
quired by a woman among the Arab tribes at Mecca and Medina 
thirteen hundred years ago. Besides, it was fixed at an epoch 
when silver was scarcer than it is now, and before bonanzas of 
the white metal had leaped out of the sunless temples of the 
earth. 

Moreover, anything which is capable of being legally acquired 
may be made in payment of dower, except wine and hogs! One 
of the odd forms of dower is the teaching of a chapter of the 
Koran by the husband to the wife. It is a pious, though pecuniary 
epuivalent! Dower also may be a slave, or a house, or anything 
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of value. If the husband is not able to furnish them he is liable 
for their value. The dower may also be agreed upon after the 
marriage. The wife may exonerate the husband from the dower, 
or she may commute it for something else. She becomes the pro- 
prietor of the dower, and may legally dispose of it; but should 
the husband divorce her before the marriage is consummated, the 
half of it reverts to him. Should she forgive him that which 
belongs to her, the whole would be his. If a slave be assigned as 
dower, and she should emancipate the slave, and she is divorced 
before the consummation of the marriage, she is liable for half 
the value of the slave. In case of dispute with regard to the 
amount of the dower, the word of the husband is preferred until 
the contrary is proved ; whereas, if he acknowledge the amount 
stated as the dower, and alleges its delivery, but fails to prove it, 
credit is given to the word and oath of the woman. 

The code provides as to the time to be devoted by the husband 
to each one of his wives, in case he has more than one. This rule 
of law has its initiative in the organic law that each man has a 
right to four wives, and that a man has the absolute disposal of 
all the hours of the day for himself. The law allows no right to 
the wife to claim the attention of her husband during the day- 
time. It creates an obligation upon the husband to divide the rest 
of his time equally between his wives, or at least he is not bound 
to make his court, or to be with one wife, more than once in every 
four days, and this, whether he has one wife or more. If among 
his wives there is a slave, she has the right only to receive half the 
time allotted to the free wife. This does not include slaves or 
odalisques who are not lawfully married. 

The temporary marriages being admitted only by the Sheeahs, 
and these temporary contracts not being under general Mohamme- 
dan law, it may suffice to state that such marriages can be legally 
made for one month or one year. They are allowed by the relig- 
ious rules of that sect. 

The harshness of the marriage contract toward the women of 
the Mohammedan countries is greatly exaggerated, if not entirely 
fanciful. Marriage is, as we have said, a civil contract. It is 
like, and yet not unlike, the contract in England and America. It 
gives no preference or right to either of the contracting parties 
over the property of the other party. The wife retains her power 
of disposing of her estate. She can be sued orsue. In suing, 
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she has no need of a “ next friend,” or trustee. She may summon 
her own husband into court. Nor is he liable for any debts of 
her contracting. He does not vulgarly, as was once the custom 
in America, advertise her absence from bed or board to avoid the 
payment ef her debts. True, he must maintain her and pay her 
dower, as we have stated, in case of separation. 

So that, in many respects, if western nations may not learn 
something of utility and equity from the Mohammedan code in 
the matter of marriage, they may at least refuse to credit the 
wild and unfounded statements that the woman of the East is a 
slave to her husband, and compelled to serve him, as if he had the 
ring of the Arabian story, upon which the genii were accustomed 
to walt. 


8S. 8. Cox. 
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LETTERS TO PROMINENT PERSONS. 


No. II.—To tHe Rev. Henry M. Dexter. 


REVEREND AND DEAR SIR :—The influence of the old An- 
dover Theological Seminary has been so commanding upon the 
theology of this country, its attitude is still so important, and the 
new departure in its career has been so widely discussed, that the 
antagonism of one whose learning and whose writings have made 
him an authority in the Congregational churches cannot fail to 
be of serious import. That you received your professional edu- 
cation at Andover is of less importance than that your whole 
subsequent life has been identified with the interests of Congre- 
gationalism. Not only the place of your birth but the chosen 
studies of your later life seem to identify you in a peculiar manner 
with that system of theology and with that ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion, adopted by our forefathers and modeled more closely than any 
other upon those whose foundations were established in Judea 
eighteen hundred years ago. When, therefore, you strenuously and 
continuously oppose the ‘‘ New Departure” of Andover, it is not 
to be set aside as the flippant hostility of a foe, glad to seize upon 
any pretext for hostility, but as the reluctant opposition of a friend 
forced to differ from those with whom his strongest wish is to 
agree. 

As I understand your position, it is not whether the creed of 
Andover Senfinary or the creed of the Andover professors be the 
right creed. It is not even whether it were wise in the founders 
of the Seminary to impose such a creed upon the professors. It 
is that the Seminary creed is one thing and the professors’ 
creed is another ; that the founders did impose their creed upon 
the professors and that the professors cannot honestly subscribe 
to it, while holding their own substantially different creed. Yet 
VOL. CXLIII.—NO. 356. 2 
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they do subscribe to it. They not only subscribe to it when they 
become professors but they repeat their oath every five years. 
Apparently the founders, knowing the restless tendency of the 
human intellect, meant to bind it hard and fast. 

I confess I have not been quite able to see how the professors 
slipped their hands out of the iron wristlets. In my obscure and 
distant corner of the Master’s vineyard, I have been a constant 
reader of your religious journal. I have depended upon it for all 
my knowledge of the great ecclesiastical world, and in large meas- 
ure for my own ecclesiastical opinions, and I have fully shared your 
inability to recognize the principles of honor and intelligence which 
permitted the Andover professors to take the iron-clad oath of our 
iron-clad ancestors, yet to preach and to teach a doctrine which 
would have made every joint in their armor rattle. 

To say that I have received light from an unexpected quarter, 
meaning yourself, would not be quite true, because your life and 
labors have been such that light from you is never unexpected. In 
your reasoning upon this matter you employ the true scientific 
method, and in so doing almost make us converts to the Rev. Mark 
Pattison’s theory that knowledge is the ozone of the soul and the 
only real cure for our superstitions, stupidities and vices. Instead 
of loose endless and useless argument about opinions you give two 
important and conclusive facts. From your abounding treasure- 
house of Puritan lore, you simply bring forward what the Andover 
founders believed and what were the words of the pledge which 

hey exacted of the professors. This is worth reams of talk. 
You enable us to judge for ourselves, and in this you have done to 
the cause of truth the greatest service. 

That service is not lessened in the smallest degree by the fact 
that the light you hold out to us shines on a different path from 
the one to which you point. We may be surprised that you do 
not walk in that light, but we are none the less grateful to you for 
the light. 

You give two reasons why the continuance of the Andover pro- 
fessors in the Andover Seminary seems to you inconsistent and in- 
explicable, and of these two reasons one would shut out substan- 
tially all living Congregationalists and the other would let in all 
living heretics. This is certainly a wider scope than you intend, 
but a few moments of consideration will show to your keen intelli- 
gence that it is not wider than your words necessitate. 
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In your first reason, treating of future probation, which is the 
point in dispute, you pertinently remind your readers, or rather, 
since probably most of them were entirely ignorant of it, you sug- 
gest to them that old-school Calvinism knew nothing about the 
modern doctrine of probation for men, here or hereafter. The 
Andover creed, you tell us, knew nothing about it. Adam, accord- 
ing to this old-school Calvinism, was the Federal Head, the repre- 
sentative of his race. He, and he alone, was placed in a state of 
probation. He fell. By reason of his fall all his descendants were 
born sinners. With him probation ceased. ll his sons and 
daughters had their probation in him. They had and have none 
of their own. God, of his mere good pleasure from all eternity, 
elected some to everlasting life. They will be saved. Those not 
elected will not be saved, but ‘rejection of Christ is neither the 
cause nor the condition of the condemnation of the non-elect,” 
though acceptance of Christ is necessary to the salvation of the 
elect. 

** What,” you justly ask ; “‘ what possible unity of spirit can 
there be between this scheme of belief and one which involves pro- 
bation following death ?” 

But, I ask, what possible unity of spirit can there be between 
this scheme of belief and one which involves probation following 
Adam? The difference between the Andover professors and their 
opponents you demonstrate to be a matter of time, not of prin- 
ciple. The Andover founders believed probation to stop with 
one man at the beginning of the world, and they meant to bar out 
from their seminary everyone who did not believe the same. You 
of the anti-future-probationists believe that probation goes on to 
the end of the world for every man and then stops, and you 
leap through the Andover creed into the Seminary halls and 
teach that doctrine. The Andover professors believe that pro- 
bation not only goes to the end of the world but may go on in- 
definitely after, and they take the same hand-spring through the 
creed and stand teaching by your side, and you turn to them 
with startled conscience and say: ‘‘Go away. You do not belong 
here. You do not agree with the Andover creed. You did not 
come in by the old Calvinistic gate.” 

‘*And you!” why should they not say? ‘‘If you can crash 
in through the creed with your probation for the millions of men 
since Adam, why have we not aright to follow with that proba- 
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tion indefinitely extended ? The rent is not one inch made worse 
by our athletics. It is only that we have a little longer tail to our 
kite. 

“‘There is far less difference between our opinion and yours 
than between yours and the opinion of the founders. They gave 
probation to one man and to one man only, and that for a small 
part of his life. You give it to all men, for all their lives. We 
push its possibilities beyond this life. We only grant an extension 
of terms. You make new terms. We have all jumped the old 
school Calvinism gate so that is past praying for. If we, pres- 
ent Andoverians, have jumped a little higher than Professor Park 
and Professor Phelps, we cannot pretend that it is because we 
have more agility than they, and you need not suggest that it is 
because we have less specific gravity. It is only because the 
debris of outworn doctrines are slowly burying the old gate that 
did good service in its day, so that we have a little more ‘ rising 
ground’ to stand on. Our feat of strength is really no greater 
than yours, though we mark higher cn the scale.” 

Thus, then, your first reason shows that unless Professor Park 
and Professor Phelps and their contemporaries believed that there 
had been no probation since Adam; that those who are lost are 
lost not because they reject Christ but because God, of his own 
good pleasure, did elect them to damnation, they had no more 
right to be professors in Andover Theological Seminary than have 
the brothers Smyth. The Andover creed must have been just as 
hard swearing for them as it is for the present professors. 

It may be that they are all wrong; but certainly they are all 
wrong together. You find great difficulty in understanding ‘‘ how 
good men like our friends [at Andover] can reconcile it to their 
conscience once in five years to profess that they believe, and to 
promise to teach this creed, while in works they deny it ;” but Pro- 
fessor Park and Professor Phelps must have had just as tough a wres- 
tle with their consciences. They prevailed ; they got into the Sem- 
inary ; they gave the founders the go-by ; they left Adam to work 
out his own salvation, and they taught their young men to do the 
same, till every hillside between San Francisco and Eastport bristles 
with present probation, and now it is really droll to see these 
heretics of yesterday prodding the heretics of to-day with the same 
ox-goads wherewithal the heretical founders of day-before-yester- 
day attempted to prick and stimulate the jaded consciences of yes- 
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terday. Must it not be assumed that men widely known, largely 
influential, leaders of religious thought, scholars of life-long study, 
have a good deal to say for themselves when they pursue a course 
which seems not the shortest line between two points ? 

What it is that they have to say for themselves, your second 
reason amply supplies. You wisely cite the creed imposed upon 
all Andover professors by the founders of the Seminary, and we 
see that it requires them to pledge themselves ‘‘ to open and explain 
the Scriptures with integrity and faithfulness,” and to “ inculcate 
the Christian faith, . . . according to the best light God shall give 
them.” Surely in this lies their complete justification. Nay, 
more, in this lies their imperative obligation. They pledge them- 
selves to open the Scriptures with integrity, with wholeness—not 
partially, not with reference to what they have been taught, or to 
what the founders believed, but according to the best light Gop 
shall give them. Herein lies true liberty. Herein are our iron- 
clad ancestors glorified. No freedom of modern thought has ad- 
vanced one inch beyond this out-post which these old-school Cal- 
vinists took and guarded. Nor is it pertinent to say that they 
builded better than they knew. Haply and happily we all build 
better than we know when we do the right thing. Consequences 
belong to the Almighty. In sore strait, limited in knowledge, 
hampered by narrow circumstances, hard beset by stern nature, 
our grand and rugged Fathers hammered, as it were, out of the 
flinty rock, this precious metal of truth, loyalty “to the best light 
God shall give.” All their narrowness, their prejudice, their iron 
bands, their rigid Calvinism, are to be judged in this softened and 
hallowed light. The large is not to be limited by thesmall. The 
small is to be interpreted by the large. 

You, dear sir, seem not quite disposed to follow; perhaps not 
quite clear to see the way they marked. You would limit the 
large by the small; but then there is no use in having any large. 
There is no meaning in the large. You do not admit that the 
professors are endowed with liberty to teach whatsoever the 
Scriptures, studied according to the best light God shall give them, 
may suggest. You quote another sentence from the same pledge, 
commanding them to teach ‘‘in opposition not only to atheists 
and infidels, but to Jews, Papists, Mohammedans, Arians, Peia- 
gians, Antinomians, Arminians, Socinians, Sabellians, Unitari- 
ans and Universalists ; and to ALL heresies and errors, ancient or 
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modern, which may be opposed to the Gospel of Christ, or hazardous 
to the souls of men.” 

The italics are yours, but I adopt them with concurrent 
emphasis as the ample explanation of the creed, the absolute justi- 
fication of the professors. The concluding summary shows the 
principle on whieh the exclusions were made. The specifications 
show what doctrines the founders considered to be heresy. The 
principle which they enunciated holds good to this day. It is as 
fresh, as vital now, as it was on the day in which the Seminary 
was founded with prayer and praise. But neither do the profess- 
ors antagonize the principle which the fathers of Andover formu- 
lated, nor do they teach the heretical doctrines named. There is, 
therefore, now no condemnation for their subscription oath. 

The gist of your argument is in your italics and small capitals, 
but it may be divided into two branches. In so many words you 
hold that the professor is not to be endowed with unlimited liberty 
to teach whatsoever the Scriptures studied according to the best 
light God shall give him, may suggest. You maintain that nothing 
can discharge him from the prior and greater obligation of hiding, 
even if extinguishing, the candle of the Lord under the bushel 
measure of old-school Calvinism. And further than this, you 
imply that his study of the Scripture has led him into heresy and 
error. 

For the first, I so far differ from you, that I look upon the 
words you have cited, as furnishing a marvelous example of the 
way in which the Creator of men seems to overrule their wishes 
and designs to his own purpose ; to guard those who faithfully 
seek and serve Him against the mistakes of their own limitations. 
These Andover founders were the wise and liberal Christians of 
their day, and God so framed their words that their liberality over- 
lapped their narrower consciousness and came down to this present 
moment to enfold and protect their intellectual heirs and assigns. 
They rejected Atheism and Universalism and all the isms included 
between the two. Yet so loyal were they to the truth that their 
words permitted, nay enjoined truth to be sought and taught even 
into the very heart of what they deemed to be wildernesses of 
error. They abhorred heresy, yet God gave them to decree that 
the flower of truth should be plucked from the nettle of the most 
deadly heresy. To interpret them otherwise, is to make the light 
of God and the word of the founders of none effect. To suppose 
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otherwise is to suppose that the founders meant to say to the profess- 
ors ‘‘ You may think and teach whatever God tells you, so long as 
it does not conflict with what we tell you.” We know them too 
well to assume for a moment that they set themselves above the Most 
High. That would be absurd. Itis not absurd to assume that they 
exhorted implicit obedience to the Divine light, naming the things 
which they believed to darken the Divine light ; but naming them 
with a qualifying clause, which left even them to the redeeming 
influence of further light. They fervently believed Jews, Papists, 
Universalists, to be the Servants of Sin. They had a definite 
end in view, and they took no account of the real and heavenly 
mission of the Jews ; of the splendid and enduring ecclesiastical 
organization which has indeed enforced error with an iron hand, 
but which has also conserved truth through deadly perils ; of that 
substantial and benevolent quality in Universalism which may 
have defied reason and disregarded facts, yet which sought to 
glorify God, and force, as it were, all men to enjoy Him forever. 
But God giveth to his beloved sleeping. These noble and faith- 
ful men consecrating their property to His service, might have 
fastened their partial truths upon the future, but that God him- 
self, is it too much to believe, inspired them with principles and 
words ample to hold the more rounded truths which their own be- 
loved Institution should help to evolve. Instead of binding their 
professors to give up the study of Scripture if it should lead them 
into Papacy, they so framed their words, shall we not say taught 
of God ?—as to rule out of Papacy and the other doctrines only 
that quality and portion which is opposed to the Gospel of Christ 
and hazardous to the souls of men. What they deemed heresy, is 
temporary. To modern society Antinomians and Socinians are 
but words, are but ancient history. The spirit of the rule drawn 
up by the Andover Fathers is eternal. Before the foundations of 
Andover were laid, and when of her walls not one stone shall be 
left upon another, still was it, and still will it be, human duty to 
teach and to preach according to the best light God shall give, and 
against all heresies and errors which may be opposed to the gospel 
of Christ or hazardous to the souls of men. 

But even if the founders did not intend this large liberty to 
open and teach the Scriptures, the professors are not less justified ; 
for with the net spread wide open to Atheists and all heretics, the 
professors are not caught. Even you do not maintain that they are 
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in the net. Even you only accuse them of flying toward the net. 
All that you can say is that if the founders were alive now the 
professors would be caught. They maintain that future proba- 
tion is not Universalism or any heresy. Where is the tribunal that 
shall authoritatively decide that it is? If it is not, there is no 
case against them. Until it is proven authoritatively to be heresy, 
there is no case against them. Your indictment is not supported 
with that strength which marks your warfare against false doctrine, 
real heresy and schism. You claim that the professors should not 
follow any study of Scripture that leads them ‘‘ toward Universal- 
ism.” But you do not assume to say where the larger desire that 
all men should be redeemed to the love of God must stop in order 
not to infringe upon, not even to lead toward Universalism. You 
say that the Andover professor ‘‘ must in like manner be held to 
promise not to follow it in the direction of future probation, pro- 
vided that can fairly be classed with any of these banned faiths.” 
Who is to decide whether it can fairly be classed with the banned 
faiths or not? You yourself do not venture categorically to ban 
it, though you do give it a tentative and qualified push in that 
direction. I certainly do not class it with the banned faiths, un- 
less my own church has utterly misled me as to what the banned 
faiths are. The banned faiths themselves look askance at it, and 
only put up cautionary signals. The suspects loudly and every- 
where proclaim that it is no heresy, no error, no form of the 
banned faiths, that it is not opposed to the Gospel of Christ, but is 
in strictest accordance with it, is indeed deducible from it ; that 
it is not hazardous, but indispensable to the souls of men ; abso- 
lutely necessary to the harmony of the gospels with the under- 
standing which is given by the inspiration of the Almighty. 

And to meet this, your only resort is to bring the dead out of 
their graves, and present as evidence the horror which they 
would feel for this doctrine, were they alive! But it is nearly two 
hundred years since spiritual testimony was ruled out of court, 
and the bloody assizes of witchcraft closed forever. The written 
word remains. Until some established and recognized tribunal 
pronounces them heretics, there is no reason in their oath why the 
Andover professors should not stand in their lot to the end of the 
days. And when they are thus condemned, Professor Park and 
Professor Phelps must stand side by side with them in the same 
stocks and under the same condemnation. 
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I am speaking not in the interests of the Andover professors, 
nor of modern heresies. Not one of the objectionable professors 
have I ever met. TheirfacesI do not know. Their voices I have 
never heard. Their names I cannot wholly recall. Until the 
reading of your paper I was entirely though passively opposed to 
their position. All the classes of belief stigmatized by the Ando- 
ver creed as heresy and error I believe to be heresy and error. Or- 
thodox Congregationalism is the creed to which I was born, and 
to which, with every new light and every added experience, I the 
more devoutly, and, I believe, the more intelligently adhere. To 
my view, probation has neither past nor future, but is an eternal 
now. Now is the only accepted time. Now is the only day of 
salvation. Neither the to-morrow of this world, nor the to-mor- 
row of any other world is the time to turn from wickedness, to 
conform to law, to be reconciled to God. This is the day which 
the Lord hath made, in which we are to do justly, to love mercy, 
and to walk softly before Him to whom one day is as a thousand 
years and a thousand years as one day. 

I can hardly hope that my knowledge—but lately derived 
from you—can change your opinion to whom this knowledge has 
been long familiar. Yet it may perhaps comfort you concerning 
your friends, to know that one who has at least the advantage of 
looking at them from an entirely impartial point of view sees, in the 
light which your own intelligence affords, that they are true men 
and no spies; that they are not only opening the Gospel accord- 
ing to the best light which God giveth them, but that they are also 
walking in the ordinances of the fathers and founders of Andover 
Seminary, blameless. 

I am, with great respect, 


ARTHUR RICHMOND. 











CHINESE IMMIGRATION. 





For centuries European communication with “far Cathay” 
was checked by the length and difficulty of the way. Embassies 
from the Roman emperors and the medieval popes occasionally 
reached this distant land. Subsequently, trade concessions were 
grudgingly granted to certain European nations, and Christian 
missionaries allowed entrance. Their aggressive teachings, won 
martyrdom. The missions vanished in blood, and China, with a 
bang, shut fast her door against Western ‘ barbarians.” 

Meanwhile, her dealings had been with rude peoples, to whom 
she was vastly superior. For fifteen centuries she was a teacher ; 
all other nations having real intercourse with her were pupils ; 
and, indeed, during the period of medieval Europe, China unques- 
tionably was the most civilized country on earth. Under these 
circumstances was developed an intense national pride—a further 
source of exclusiveness, It finds expression in all of China’s popu- 
lar names, which represent her as being at the center, while around 
and far beyond her borders lie the ‘‘ barbarian ” countries—such 
as “Central Flower,” ‘‘ Central Flowery Land,” ‘‘ Middle King- 
dom.” 

But Europe advanced splendidly, and the present century found 
the Asiatic possessions of three of its most powerful nations encir- 
cling the empire, save on its coast line—Ruassia, on the north and 
west ; England, on the south-west; and France, on the south. 
Complications arose, and China felt forced to alter her foreign 
policy. Diplomatic intercourse with the states of Christendom, 
and commercial relations upon a treaty basis, were the outcome of 
the opium war with England (1839-42). China suddenly threw 
open to the trade of the world five of her most important ports ; a 
migratory spirit has been aroused, and a tide is pouring through 
the gates of this colossal empire. To other peoples, indeed, China 
remains practically an unknown land, Some missionaries and a 
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few explorers are found in the interior ; but the money-loving Chi- 
nese are streaming over the world, and quietly establishing them- 
selves, and forming colonies after their fashion, in the trade centers 
of Christendom. 

There are 500,000 in the Malay Archipelago, and 1,500,000 in 
Siam. Singapore is the distributing point, whence vast numbers 
annually go into the adjacent countries. The immigration, in 1882, 
was 100,000 ; in 1883, 150,000 ; and an increase was expected the 
following year. Singapore is itself overrun with them, and illus- 
trates their shrewdness in seizing upon trade centers. Situated 
on the straits of Malacca, at the extremity of the Malay peninsula, 
the touching point for every east-bound steamship, and back, it 
has risen to great importance. The Chinese have swarmed into it. 

‘On my first visit to Singapore, in 1871,” writes Baron von 
Hubner, “‘ the population consisted of 100 white families, 20,000 
Malays, and a few thousand Chinese. On my return there, in the 
beginning of 1884, the population stood 100 white families, 20,000 
Malays, and 86,000 Chinese. A new Chinese town had sprung up, 
with magnificent stores, and beautiful residences and pagodas. I 
imagined that I was transported to Canton.” 

Since 1860, 200,000 have entered Chili and Peru—an immense 
number when one considers the smal] European population. There 
are 130,000 in Cuba. They are pressing into the Sandwich Islands. 
There are 50,000 in Australia, and more than three times this 
number in the United States—30,000 being in San Francisco, where 
they constitute one-seventh of the population, and one-fourth of 
the laboring class; and, spite of prohibitory laws, they steadily 
increase, in these countries, in numbers and influence, finding a 
way to us through Mexico and British Columbia. 

These are recent facts, and, whatever may be the past history 
of the Chinese, they demonstrate a present powerful migratory 
movement. 

The cause is not political oppression. China theoretically is 
a despotism, and its officials are often cruel and corrupt ; yet 
powerful local correctives exist, and, upon the whole, the Chinese 
are the freest native people of Asia. 

Nor does the cause wholly lie in the pressure of super-dense 
population. There are immense fertile districts in Manchooria 
sparsely peopled ; and though Mongolia is largely desert, yet there 
remain many broad unoccupied areas, susceptible of cultivation, 
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and which once supported the warriors of Genghis Khan. Through- 
out the empire the population to the square mile is but 90; in 
China proper, 180. There are, doubtless, swarming coast districts 
where it averages from 300 to 500, where agriculture hes been 
pushed to the extreme limits of possibility, and the struggle for 
existence is intense. 

This migratory movement has its mainspring in the China- 
man’s wish to better his condition ; and a number of consid- 
erations combine to encourage the flow specially toward our 
shores. 

In no civilized country are wages so high and living (relatively) 
so cheap, as in the United States: in none are wages so low as in 
China. A workingman in California receives from $3 to $5 per 
day ; in China, from 10 cents to 16 cents. If we consider, then, 
that on opposite shores of the same ocean are two countries, in 
one of which wages are at the maximum, in the other at the 
minimum ; that the one has a sparse population, the other a 
population remarkably dense ; that America’s climate is congenial, 
and her government liberal; that competition has reduced the 
passage as low, in some instances, as $12, and that, under the 
‘contract system,” by which a mortgage is given upon his future 
wages, the poorest Chinaman may emigrate—we have the condi- 
tions that naturally stimulate the Chinese toward us. 

The magnitude of the possible inflow is appalling. The empire 
covers a third of Asia, and holds a third of the world’s inhabitants. 
China proper has a homogeneous population of 360,000,000. A 
migratory movement in such a race toward a given point, is start- 
ling in the extreme ; and unless we are satisfied, as a recent writer 
states it, that the greatest possible influx would do us no harm, it 
is wisdom to meet any danger at the outset. 

As far as Chinese immigration is transient merely, it may exist 
to such a degree as to justify exclusion on this account alone. If 
the Chinaman comes only to accumulate and transfer, we may be 
disastrously bled. The scale of wages and living is so low in 
China, that what we regard as a small sum makes a fortune there ; 
and the impulse of the poor Chinese, whose lot in their own land 
is often extremely hard, to go abroad where wages are high, and 
return with the few thousands that bring affluence and ease, is 
powerful. Vast numbers are acting on this impulse. The Chinese 
in Australia return annually to China, in gold-dust alone, a quarter 
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million of dollars. A statement appears that the remittance from 
California last year was $15,000,000, and that the sum total for 
twenty-five years has been little short of $200,000,000! Intrinsi- 
cally, it is the curse of Irish landlordism ; since the pith of the 
matter is the exportation of profits, and it is immaterial whether 
the drain be through lord or laborer. 

As a permanent immigrant, we must exclude coalescence with 
the whites, as resulting in race deterioration. There is, indeed, 
little tendency, in any particular, to assimilate with us. Blood 
union is apparently forbidden by natural laws, seeing that the 
Slavic and Mongolian mixture of Central Asia, is inferior to either 
stock. In estimating, therefore, the effects of their inflow, we 
are to consider them as a race apart, bringing over their women, 
establishing colonies, and introducing their civilization, as illus- 
trated at ‘‘ Chinatown ” in San Francisco. 

The question of exclusion is not to be decided by a how] from 
the ‘‘Sand lot.” It should be met dispassionately, with a proper 
understanding of what the Chinese are, and the economic and 
moral results reasonably apprehended from their presence. 

They are a highly civilized and proud-spirited people—a vast, 
ancient, stoical, and, in many respects, singularly gifted race, 
from whom have arisen sages, scholars, and patriots of world- 
wide renown, with a written language, a literature (so full and 
interesting that a special term, sinology, has been coined to 
express its study), systems of manners and of morals, national 
and religious traditions, codes of law, and a political structure of 
most remarkable stability. Their authentic history begins 800 
B.C., half a century anterior to the foundation of Rome, and when 
Romulus, if the legend be true, was drawing his nourishment 
from lupine dugs. It is the oldest existing government, and 
older, by far, than any the world has ever known. Its perpetuity 
rests upon official intelligence, and a wise system of family rule. 
China is governed by her educated men, who become eligible 
for office only after passing rigorous competitive examinations. 
Capacity in those who govern finds a tractable quality in the 
governed ; for China is the land of filial piety, and inherits the 
blessing pronounced in the fourth Commandment. The family 
is the social unit, not the individual. The popular term for the 
commonweal is ‘‘ The Hundred Families.” ‘‘China’s vast im- 
perialism is but the expansion of the paternal and filial rela- 
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tion ;” and filial obedience becomes reverence for law and subor- 
dination in the citizen. 

The Chinese are not wanting in courage, active or passive, but 
have not shown warlike tendencies. At times, northern hordes 
have rushed down upon China’s vast plain—Genghis Khan, at the 
head of the Mongols, and, after him, the Manchius, conquered the 
country, and fastened their dynasties upon it. Those barbaric 
irruptions, however, that destroyed the civilization of southern 
Europe, producing a chaos, out of which has been slowly evolved 
the present political order, wrought no such effect upon the per- 
sistent Chinese, who quietly absorbed their conquerors, and have 
never deviated from their fundamental conception of govern- 
ment. There is no national debt ; nor does there exist, excepting 
the descendants of Confucius, an hereditary nobility. 

Their elaborate educational system, it is said, has not produced 
results commensurate with the effort. The memory is powerfully 
exercised, but the range of ideas is very narrow. The type of the 
Chinaman’s intellect is commercial and muscular, and the struggle 
for existence, in a dense population, and extended through many 
centuries, has developed a shrewdness of methods, and a tough- 
ness of physique, and a reduced standard of comfort, that make 
him an ideal trader and laborer. He thrives in any quarter of 
the world, and under any condition, from the wash-tub, up. In 
the highest spheres of intellectual activity he is inferior to the 
Caucasian, but is exceedingly enterprising and active and patient 
to toil, ‘‘a born merchant of probity,” a thorough cultivator, 
and singularly expert in every kind of handicraft ; and wherever 
he has come fairly in contact with the Caucasian, the latter has 
given way. 

The British merchants of Calcutta are painfully sensible of his 
presence. Nine-tenths of the trade of Singapore is in Chinese 
hands. ‘In 1871,” writes Baron von Hubner, “the entire Eng- 
lish trade with China, amounting then as now to £42,000,000 
sterling, was transacted through English firms. The firm of 
Russell & Co., besides, owned twenty steamers that kept up the 
commercial intercourse between the treaty ports. Nowadays, this 
trade, together with the Russell steamers, has almost entirely passed 
into the hands of Chinese merchants.” Their enterprise is be- 
ginning to be felt in the South Seas. The important trade of the 
Gilbert Islands is controlled by a great Chinese firm; and the 
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Americans who have been dominating the Sandwich Islands, are 
beginning to feel ‘‘ the earth shake under their feet.” 

In California their success has been phenomenal. An inferior 
class (generally) of Chinese workmen, under the immense disad- 
vantage of not knowing our language, or knowing it imperfectly, 
without experience as teamsters or in the use of agricultural ma- 
chinery, against race prejudice and the powerful opposition of 
trade-unions—they are now in more than successful competition 
with Americans in every article of necessity and luxury. Accus- 
tomed, in their native rice fields, to stand all day with the feet in 
water and the head exposed to an almost tropical sun, they have 
dyked thousands of acres of the tule and tide-water lands—accom- 
plishing a work from whose rough and unhealthful character the 
ordinary American shrank. They have taken worn-out and aban- 
doned mines, and profitably worked them. In field and vineyard 
they are unexcelled as laborers. Along the Pacific Railroad they 
have displaced white section-hands. The Rocky Mountain coal 
mines and other mines of that region have become, in many in- 
stances, Chinese settlements. 

In San Francisco they are the only professional embroiderers, 
and already control a number of industries. Last year, in ‘‘ China- 
town ” alone, nearly 3,000 were employed in the manufacture of 
all kinds of clothing, boots and shoes, leather, cigars, etc., etc. 
They use the best modern machinery, and, quick-handed and in- 
telligent, rapidly become adepts. The Hop Kee Shoe Company, on 
Dupont Street, at certain seasons of the year, employ 300 men. 
Their goods largely supply the Pacific coast, and now find a 
market as far east as Salt Lake City. In the manufacture of cloth- 
ing, shirts, ladies’ underwear, etc., 1,245 sewing-machines were 
used, and with marvelous dexterity and diligence. These indus- 
tries are constantly increasing. An American manufacturer, as 
a recent writer points out, employs Chinese workmen at low rates. 
Other manufacturers are soon compelled to do the same. Pres- 
ently rich Chinamen appear who buy out the manufacturers, and 
the entire business becomes ‘‘ Chinese.” 

The cause is patent. The American, with stronger physique, 
and more inventive, if less imitative, power, is, so far forth, a 
better workman. But a Chinaman can live on a fourth of what is 
required by the average American, exercising rigid rules of thrift 
and economy. He can, therefore, easily underbid the American, 
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and will always so far do so as to control the situation. The man 
who will do the work for half the sum, is in universal demand, 
The American must either lower his wage, or leave. 

But it would require the same training of centuries, and under 
populous conditions unknown to us, for the American to come 
down to the Chinaman’s reduced standard of comfort. Even could 
he at once descend to it, it would be undesirable. Low wages, with 
temporary local advantage to manufacturers, would ultimately 
prove an enduring national curse. Their incidental influence upon 
production is adverse, in making the laborer less efficient, and 
diminishing the tendency toward improved economic methods. 

Their proper and permanent effect, however, is upon dis- 
tribution, in giving to capital a larger share of the wealth, and 
widening the gap between poor and rich—an evil already assuming 
among us threatening aspects. 

In judging Chinese immigration, we distinguish between the 
** water rats” of Canton and Hong Kong—the opium-smoking, 
hard-looking, criminal scum of seaport cities—and the clean, 
bright-eyed, well-bred Chinamen from the interior rice and tea 
farms, raised in homes where parents exact obedience and chil- 
dren yield it. There are, too, doubtless, noble spirits among the 
Chinese, many whom the best of us could admire and love. But 
these come not to us. 

The main-stream upon California has been vile. Beyond ques- 
tion it is blighting the Pacific coast. The Californians are the 
most competent judges, and their opinion, excepting some interest- 
ed manufacturers, is intense and unanimous. The State is said to 
be approaching retrogression, and even her millionaires are “‘ grav- 
itating” eastward. We have before us the “‘ Report of the Special 
Committee of the Board of Supervisors of San Francisco, on the 
Condition of the Chinese quarter,” issued last July. The facts 
to which they testify, after a personal and most painstaking in- 
spection, including affidavits from prominent physicians and law 
officers, can scarcely be questioned. They affirm : 

That in 12 blocks are crowded, in indescribable filth, 30,000 
men, and 1,385 women, of the latter 57 being legitimate wives, 567 
professional prostitutes, the residue either concubines or women of 
doubtful character ; that, beds being unknown, they sleep in bunks, 
with two in a bunk, ‘‘ relays” in daytime, and rolls of bedding 
for sleeping on floors, women and children being stuck in out-of- 
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the-way corners ; that there are 150 gambling dives, the approaches 
to which are generally so barricaded as to defy police detection ; 
that, while there is an ‘‘ opium lay-out” in nearly every sleeping- 
room, the public resorts are 26, with 319 bunks ; that there are 35 
dens of white prostitution, generally patronized by Chinese, and 
69 of Chinese prostitution, patronized generally by whites ; that 
among the latter especially the rates are extremely low, and that 
white boys, as young as even 8 or 10, are often enticed into them ; 
that there is no city in the world where so many children are 
afflicted with secret diseases as San Francisco, and that nine-tenths 
of it is traceable to the excessively cheap prostitution of ‘‘ China- 
town ;” that the Chinese prostitutes are regularly bought and sold 
for terms of years, and that organized bodies of villains exist, as 
the Ye Tung Society, for the purpose of capturing and restoring 
to the owner fugitive prostitutes ; that gambling, opium-smoking, 
and prostitution are so intrenched that the police force necessary 
to suppress them would bankrupt the city; that the course of 
justice is systematically baffled by the powerful guilds or secret 
tribunals ; that, within these 12 blocks, there are 13 Joss Houses, 
where hideous idols squat upon the altars; and that for every 
Chinaman’s soul rationally converted, scores of American souls 
are lost through the increase of vice. 

A purer stream of immigration, while lessening these moral 
evils, would enhance danger on the economic side. 

Therefore, Congress, in 1882—as Australia has done—imposed 
restrictions upon immigration. As these have proven inadequate, 
effectual measures should be taken, or conflicts will be inevitable. 
The California feeling is spreading. Those who know China, 
know her friendship should be cherished ; nevertheless, we must 
be self-protecting. Traditions to the winds, that do not make 
America first of all for Americans ! 

An uppermost thought in the political mind of the age is the 
national importance of homogeneous population. Its absence, 
even within the circumscribed area of those white varieties of the 
race, whose language, laws, and religion have a common origin, is 
to-day vexing England to the core, and stimulating Bismarck in a 
course toward the Poles that is brutal, yet sagacious. Many think 
we Americans have had enough of immigration, even of our own 
color. The riotous tendencies among us largely come from the 
foreign element. America’s digestive powers are strained to assim- 
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ilate it, and develop within it that organizing principle which is the 
Anglo-Saxon’s glory. The Negro question, too, remains unsolved. 
The race has a phenomenal fecundity, and should and must re- 
main distinct, or our descendants will be hybrids inferior to the 
native negro ancestry. Should the race become vagabond and 
moribund, it would poison the body politic, and drag down those 
with whom it is allied. Should it advance intellectually, race 
struggles are foreshadowed. If this Chinese tide be allowed to 
keep flowing in, it will corrupt still more our ethnological hell- 
broth, and add another and a notable element of disturbance. 
The three great families into which mankind is divided—black, 
yellow, white—(the debasing effects of amalgamation across color 
lines indicate this) should develop within themselves, and toward 
what apparently are their respective bounds, a _half-civilized, 
civilized, and enlightened condition. 

E. W. GILLIAM, 
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(SHOULD! THE GOVERNMENT) OWN THE 
TELEGRAPH? 


THe United States Government, since its foundation, has 
assumed the business of carrying letters and newspapers for the 
people. It is not necessary to argue the constitutional right, or 
the business propriety of this proceeding. As telegraphing is a 
modern form of the same service, it is remarkable that the 
government has permitted it to fall into the hands of private 
companies or monopolies. In Europe, telegraphy is almost ex- 
clusively under the management of the various governments. The 
first telegraphic line in the United States was constructed, owned 
and operated by the government. At the present time the United 
States erects and operates an extensive military telegraph system. 
an long extended and but partially used lines stretch from point. 
to pdint between military posts and stations. In other words, the 
profitable part of telegraphing has fallen into the hands of private 
companies, while the most expensive and yet necessary portions of 
the telegraph system are maintained at very considerable cost by 
the government. In this way the remote or thinly settled parts of 
the country are deprived of telegraphic communication, and great 
stretches of the settled country but indifferently supplied, since it 
is not profitable for private enterprise to build lines in these local- 
ities. ‘To the above may be added the still more serious objec- 
tion, that under the existing system, the telegraph companies, and 
in combination with them the news companies, make a private 
monopoly of news, and are able to control its transmission to the 
public. 

Britain, which has a similar postal organization, allowed teleg- 
raphy, when first introduced, to fall into the hands of private 
companies. Becoming convinced that telegraphy properly belonged 
to the postal system, an Act of Parliament was passed in 1868, 
providing that the ‘‘ plant and trade ” of telegraph companies 
should be negotiated for and paid in three per cent. consols. The 
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act required the post-office officials, after ascertaining what a twenty- 
years’ purchase of profits would be, to debit the companies certain 
amounts for the depreciation in their ‘‘ plant.” The report of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer for 1871 shows that up to that time 
the Government purchased the interest of some twenty companies. 
The estimated profit value was £6,215,000, from which £500,000 
was deducted for depreciation of the “‘ plant.” 

From Mr. Scudamore’s report we learn that the principal results 
sought to be accomplished were: the reduction and simplification 
of charges for the transmission of messages throughout the British 
kingdom ; the extension of wires from railway stations lying out- 
side the town populations to post offices in the center of such pop- 
ulations ; the extension of wires already carried into large cities 
to many points within them and to the suburbs thereof; the ex- 
tension of wires into rural populations not having telegraphic 
communication. It was also designed to make a complete separa- 
tion of the commercial and the railway telegraph system, to relieve 
the former. Another important purpose was to secure a perfect 
freedom in the collection and transmission of news, at a low rate, no 
matter by whom or by how many agencies it might be collected 
and transmitted. The evidence had shown, as it probably would 
in this country, that telegraph companies and news companies, in 
combination, not only make a monopoly in the trade of news, but 
by a process called “‘ editing news,” actually exercised, or were able 
to exercise, a censorship as to what news could be sent. 

The Act of Parliament of 1868 fixed the rate of one shilling 
for twenty words, to all distances. In Mr. Scudamore’s report for 
June 3, 1871, he states that after the government had furnished 
an enormous increase of new telegraph facilities to the public, 
**the net revenue was much more than the charge for capital in- 
vested,” or interest charges. It is well to trace the experiment 
a little further. The British Postmaster-General’s report for 
March 31, 1875, shows that the net earnings of this postal tele- 
graph system for the fiscal year ending March 31, 1871, were 
£303,456 13s. 6d. ; on March 31, 1872, £159,834 13s. 8}d.; March 
31, 1873, £103,120 2s. 83d. ; March 31, 1874, £90,033 6s. 114d. ; 
in 1875, £36,725. That official says in his report that it will be 
necessary to reduce expenses, increase charges, or consent that the 
telegraph department shall become a permanent charge. 

During the first year of government telegraphy, only nine mill- 
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ion eight hundred and fifty thousand messages were sent, and in 
1875, nineteen million two hundred and fifty-three thousand. As 
an offset to this falling off in revenue it must be remembered that 
there had been a great reduction in the telegraphic charges to the 
public. Mr. Scudamore estimates that this reduction was not less 
than £300,000 per year. There was also a very heavy business 
in telegraphing for all the departments of the government, which 
was not paid for until within a few years, the effect of crediting 
the telegraph service with this amount being to bring this depart- 
ment nearer a paying basis. 

Mr. Bain, writing in 1856, states that at that time, out of 730 
post offices, only 260 had telegraph stations. The Postmaster- 
General’s report for 1872 shows 3,444 stations, and in 1874, 3,692 
stations. Of the latter more than 500 did not pay office expenses. 
A considerable portion of the income derived from British postal 
telegraphy has been expended in extending the lines and increas- 
ing their facilities for business, being in this way investments in 
**plant.” Extraordinary expenses were incurred for cable and 
other connections and experiments. One cause of heavier expendi- 
ture connected with its administration was increased salaries to 
the operators and employees. On the incorporation of telegraphy 
with the postal system it was deemed an act of justice to raise the 
wages the operators had received from the telegraph companies 
and put them on the same footing as employees of the Post-office 
Department. Upon the whole, the British public have been greatly 
benefited, and have lost nothing pecuniarily by the change. 

For many years efforts have been made in Congress to add 
a complete system of telegraphy to the Post-office Department. 
Many bills have been introduced, investigations carried on and re- 
ports made looking to thisend. If the question isasked why these 
efforts have failed, it may be replied that the chief stumbling block 
in the way has been the imaginary vested rights of the great cor- 
porations which now control telegraphy in the United States. 

Three general plans or modes for securing postal telegraphy 
have been proposed, First, that the government construct, own 
and operate a complete telegraphic branch of the Post-office De- 
partment. Second, that the government should buy out existing 
lines of telegraph, and extend them until telegraphic communica- 
tion was universal. Third, that the post offices be created tele- 
graph offices, and all existing lines leased or hired, under contract, 
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as the government does in transporting mail matter by railroad, 
steamboat, stage or horseback. 

It is obvious that there would be serious objections to the latter 
plan. The government would have to construct all the new ex- 
tensions needed, or hire men to construct them. There could be 
but little competition in hiring or leasing these lines. Erecting 
telegraph lines should be a public function, as they can be better 
built and protected by public authority than private enterprise. 
One advantage of government telegraphy being to take from pri- 
vate parties all connection with its management, and also to avoid 
the dangers of monopoly, the government should have the lines 
completely in its own hands. 

There remain the other two propositions—buying out existing 
lines, or erecting new ones. When the subject has been before 
House and Senate committees the representatives of existing tele- 
graph companies have assumed that the government had no right 
to consolidate telegraphy with the postal system until it had taken 
all existing telegraph property off the hands of the present holders. 
They also demanded the fictitious price put on the property by 
them. 

All persons engaged in business, not protected by the monopoly 
of a patent, know and act upon the knowledge that they are ex- 
posed to the competition of other persons and the government au- 
thorities. If we are to assume that the government has no right 
to exercise what would be a legitimate public function, it would be 
necessary, before improving the navigation of a great river between 
States, to buy up all the express companies and common carriers 
on its banks. If there are vested rights in business, no man would 
be able to open a shop without indemnifying all. who might be in- 
jured by his competition. There is, however, another subject to 
consider, The government not only carries our letters, but makes 
it a penal offense for any person or company to carry them. If 
this exclusive privilege was a part of government postal telegraphy, 
we would legislate out of existence property now in use. That we 
could not equitably do without fair indemnification. We might, 
it is true, create an independent government telegraph system, 
and leave every person at liberty to compete or carry on the tele- 
graphic business. One great object of government telegraphy is 
a low uniform rate ; for instance, that a message should be carried 
to any post office in the country and delivered for five or ten cents 
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for each ten words. At the latter rate, they could probably be 
transmitted through the heavily populated and commercial por- 
tions of the country, leaving the expense of carrying on telegraphy 
in more remote or thinly settled districts to become, as in the case 
of the post office, a public charge. To such a plan the telegraph 
companies interpose another objection. If the government built 
lines on money or bonds paying two and a half or three per cent., 
and only charged such a price for the messages as would pay inter- 
est and current expenses, private companies would not realize their 
present profits, and could not compete at all with the lines sup- 
ported by government. 

In the United States telegraphy by private corporations has 
continually tended to monopoly. There are only two telegraph 
companies which do general business to any extent, and, as a wide- 
spread institution, practically only one. Fair competition does not 
exist. When a new company starts it is bought out or trampled 
out. An examination of Report No. 577, Ist Session, 48th Con- 
gress, shows that on May 27, 1884, the stock capital of the West- 
ern Union was $80,000,000, the bonded debt $6,224,176, and its 
annual obligations to leased lines in the country equal, if capital- 
ized, to a debt of $8,800,000. Of its stock capital the committee 
says: ‘* Nearly the whole of it has arisen from stock dividends and 
from purchases of the lines of other companies, which were paid 
for by issues of stock.” This report also says : ‘‘ In 1863 its stock 
capital was only $3,000,000, and even of that amount, small as it 
seems in comparison with the present stock capital of $80,000,000, 
it is quite certain that at least five-sixths of it consisted of what is 
known in stock manipulations as ‘ water.’” I quote further from 
the report : ‘‘ In respect to the issue of stock for purchases of other 
lines, the prices paid have no relation either to the cost or the earn- 
ing capacity of the property.” From the voluminous testimony 
taken by the committee, it appears that the Western Union at that 
time had 348,819 miles of wire; and, in addition, 82,909 miles 
leased or controlled by it—a total of 431,728 miles. The report 
estimates ‘‘ the actual cost at $70 per mile, including wire, posts, 
construction and the instruments for telegraphing.” In this way 
the committee places the cost of the entire lines at $30,220,960, 
and they further say that of these only 350,000 miles are absolutely 
necessary on these lines for the business of telegraphing, the cost 
being $24,500,000. The total share debt and rental capital is 
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$95,024,176, and as the dividends on the stock part are at the rate 
of 7 per cent., it requires a net profit in order to pay the annual 
charges of $6,594,911. 

The report of the Western Union for the year ending June 
30, 1883, shows 40,581,177 messages, with receipts of $19,454,- 
902, which would average about 48 cents per telegram. By the 
testimony of Mr. Hubbard it is shown that part of this is for ser- 
vice not rendered in this country, and that the amount should have 
been $15,442,902, or about 38 cents per telegram. The testimony 
of the president of the company puts it at $16,200,000, or about 40 
cents per telegram. The evidence shows that at that time the act- 
ual cost of each telegram was a small fraction over 23 cents. The 
committee were of the opinion that some of the items of expendi- 
ture were too great, and that the expense might have been reduced 
to 19 cents per telegram. 

It will thus be seen that if we are to buy the property at the 
inflated nominal price of ninety-five million dollars (upward of 
one hundred millions now), that we shall pay three or four times 
what it cost when it was new. If, on the other hand, we buy the 
property on an estimate of the capitalized value of its profits, the 
price would be still higher. The average Congressman to whom 
these propositions are made is not inclined to buy property at a 
profit valuation, when the vendor has the power to fix his profits 
at what he pleases, or to buy at par seventy-five millions of watered 
stock. The most he has proposed to do is to pay existing com- 
panies the actual cost on their property, minus tear and wear, or, 
failing in that, on due notice to build new lines. 

The transfer of telegraphy to the postal department of the gov- 
ernment involve scertain general principles that are only beginning 
to be understood. A government postal telegraphy is supposed to 
mean a low uniform rate, on the principle that each citizen ought 
to have his telegrams, like his postage, carried at a minimum rate, 
no matter what the distance. If messages of ten words were de- 
livered at every post office for five or ten cents, the question occurs, 
is it equitable to tax the short-distance messages with the expense 
of the long-distance messages ? Again, numberless new telegraph 
offices would be created that would not even pay office expenses. 
Is it equitable to charge this expenditure to current income? If 
the tariff of telegraphy is fixed at the lowest rate government could 
transmit short-line messages for, and the deficiency caused by more 
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expensive telegrams is charged to the general public, two things 
occur ; first, the telegraphy of the remote sections becomes a pub- 
lic charge ; and second, the business is conducted so as to destroy 
all competition. If, on the other hand, the government should 
fix a uniform rate, say of nineteen cents, on the discovery that this 
amount, if equalized, would pay for the whole service, and permit 
free competition, the result would be that private companies would 
monopolize the lines where telegrams could be carried for nineteen 
cents at a profit, and the government would get all the rest. In 
other words, there seems to be no practicable common ground be- 
tween public and private telegraphy. 

That the government should own and control telegraphy in the 
public interests is undoubtedly true. The post office has been one 
of the most beneficent departments of the government. The money 
annually appropriated for it does the people more good than any 
other public money that is expended. In spite of all that has been 
written about the expense and extravagance of any business man- 
aged by government, it is extremely doubtful if there is another 
branch of business, public or private, that is more economically 
administered. Let the proposal be made to turn the post-office 
business over to private enterprise and competition, and in less 
than a year after such a thing was done we would see our postal 
service drift into the hands of some great monopoly, the grossest 
abuses of this semi-public trust in the hands of the corporations 
that would control it, and the unprofitable post offices neglected or 
abandoned. Every word applied to the postal system applies to 
telegraphy. Government can best extend and protect it. Govern- 
ment alone can make and enforce laws for its complete sanctity. 
Telegraph offices should be isolated, and none but sworn officers be 
allowed to hear the “‘ tickers.” The most severe penalties should 
guard its secrets, not only from parties outside of sender and re- 
ceiver, but from government officers. News should be carried at 
a uniform low rate to all who chose to collect and send it. There 
should be a perfect equality of telegraphic as of postal privilege. 
Wittiam A. PHILLIPS. 
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In 1862, 1863 and 1864. 


III. 


In the meanwhile, General Gillmore’s working parties, ever on 
the increase, were gradually but surely approaching their trenches 
and mining operations nearer and nearer to Battery Wagner. 
On the 26th, our rifle pits in front of the work were assailed by 
an overpowering force and actually taken. And on the lst of Sep- 
tember the fire on Sumter was so intense as to effect its final 
destruction. The following extract from the Engineer’s report, 
forwarded at that time to the War Department, will give an idea 
of the condition of the work : 

** Toward noon the effect of the fire was to carry away at one fall, four ram- 
part arches on north-east front, with terre-plein platforms and guns, thus leav- 
ing on this front only one arch and a half, which are adjacent to the east spiral 
stair. Some of the lower casemate piers of same front have been seriously 
damaged, rendering unsafe the service of two guns hitherto available in that 
quarter. On the exterior, the chief injury done is to be noticed at south-east 
pan-coupé and two next upper casemates on east front. From these localities the 
scarp wall has fallen away completely, and left the arches exposed, as well as 
the sand filling half down to the floor of the second tier.” 


The next day six monitors, together with the ‘‘ lronsides,” opened 
fire on the fort, using the heaviest projectiles, namely: ‘‘8 inch 
Parrotts, rifle-shells, and 11 and 15 inch smooth-bore shot and 
shell.” Sumter remained silent. It had not one single gun in 
working order with which to reply. The following is an extract 
from my report to the War Department : 


‘The north-east and north-west terre-pleins had fallen in, and the western 
wall had a crack entirely through from parapet to berme. The greater portion 
of the southern wall was down, the upper east magazine penetrated, and lower 
east magazine wall cracked ; the eastern wall itself nearly shot away, and large 
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portions down ; ramparts gone, and nearly every casemate breached. The 
casemates on the eastern face were still filled with sand, and gave some protec- 
tion to the garrison from shells. Nota single gun remained in barbette, and 
but a single smooth-bore 32 pounder in the west face that could be fired as the 
morning and evening gun.” 


While Sumter had thus been made a mass of crumbling ruins, 
the enemy, except at short intervals, spared no effort to also effect 
the demolition of Wagner. In spite of the ability and determina- 
tion of the several commanders—Taliaferro, Hagood, Colquitt, 
Clingman, Graham, Harrison and Keitt—who, in turn, were 
placed there ; in spite of the almost superhuman energy and pluck 
of its garrison and working parties to repair, at night, the damage 
done during the day, it became evident, on the 5th of September, 
that any further attempt to retain possession of it, would result in 
the useless loss of the garrisons of both Wagner and Gregg. The 
enemy’s sap had reached the moat of the former work. The heavy 
Parrott shells used against its parapets had breached them, and 
knocked away the bomb-proofs. It had become impossible to repair 
the damages done. Such was the substance of the different re- 
ports of Colonel Keitt, the officer then in command, confirmed the 
same day by Major Harris, the Chief Engineer. 

Colonel Rhett and his artillery command of regulars, be it 
remembered, had already been transferred to the batteries forming 
the inner defenses, which were now almost entirely completed, and 
mostly armed with the very guns of Sumter. Major Stephen 
Elliott, with an infantry force taken from various regiments in 
and around the city—for Sumter was no longer an artillery post— 
had been put there to hold the ruins of the fort against any 
storming parties of the enemy, and to give the morning and even- 
ing salute to the Confederate flag, still floating to the breeze. 
Major Elliott had been selected by me with care for that post of 
honor and danger. He proved himself worthy of the confidence 
placed in him; as did, later on, Captain John Mitchel, who re- 
lieved him on the 4th of May, 1864, and lost his life while in com- 
mand there on the 20th of July, 1864 ; he was succeeded by another 
brave officer, Captain T. A. Huguenin, who was fortunate enough 
to escape uninjured and only left the fort at its final evacuation, 
on the 17th of February, 1865. I take this opportunity to men- 
tion another gallant officer, Captain John Johnson, of the C. 8. 
Engineers, who was of much assistance in the defense of those 
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ruins and remained therein to the last moment they were held 
by us, 

The instructions for the evacuation of Batteries Wagner and 
Gregg had been prepared by me with much deliberation and 
thought. ‘They are given in full in ‘‘ Military Operations of Gen- 
eral Beauregard,” Vol. II, pp. 133-4. 

The withdrawal of the troops began as previously agreed upon, 
and was conducted in silence, with great coolness and precision. 
My orders ‘were carried out almost to the letter. Owing to some 
defect in the fuses, however, the powder magazines of neither 
Wagner nor Gregg were exploded, although they had been lit, with 
all due precaution, by able officers. The wounded and sick had 
been first removed ; then the companies were marched by detach- 
ments to the boats prepared to receive them, and embarked under 
the supervision of the naval officers in command. Two companies 
remained in Battery Wagner, as a rear guard, until all the others 
were embarked, when they also were withdrawn. Our loss was 
slight, both in men and materials ; and the Federal victory was 
barren, as admitted by General Gillmore, in his dispatch to Ad- 
miral Dahlgren, dated September 7th, 5.10 a.m.; he said : 


‘* The whole island is ours, but the enemy have escaped us.” 


It cannot be expected that in the limited space at my command 
for the purposes of this article, I should write a full history of the 
defense of Charleston, or that I should place before the reader all 
the particulars connected with that period of the late war between 
the States. My object has been to record those episodes only which 
were of superior importance. Nor do I deem it necessary to men- 
tion here what may have taken place in that department after my 
departure from it in April, 1864. 

I have dwelt somewhat at length upon the details of the 
gradual destruction of Fort Sumter, for the reason that, apart 
from the high interest of the recital, the matchless spirit and dis- 
cipline displayed by its commander and garrison, reacted upon all 
the commands in my department, and aroused a feeling of pride 
and emulation among the troops defending Charleston, which 
resulted in the greatest heroism. And it is history to say that 
the defense of Sumter and Wagner are feats of war unsurpassed 
in ancient or modern times. 

I now propose, before closing, to review some few passages of 
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General Gillmore’s book, published just after the war, and, as it 
appears on its title page, “‘by authority.” Most of its errors have 
already been refuted in my ‘‘ Morris Island Report,” which is 
given, in extenso, in the second volume of the “‘ Military Operations 
of General Beauregard.” * It only remains, therefore, to comment 
briefly upon certain misapprehensions and false conclusions of the 
author. 

General Gillmore was considered during the war the first engi- 
neer officer in the Federal service. Such is his standing up to 
this day. He had evidently been sent in command of the “ De- 
partment of the South,” to effect what his predecessor, General 
Hunter, had failed to do, to wit—the capture of Charleston. 

General Gillmore’s book is valuable in many respects. It 
furnishes new and important information to the student of mili- 
tary history. Its tabular statements are generally accurate ; the 
plates, drawings and carefully prepared maps annexed to it, are 
interesting and instructive. It embraces one hundred and thirty- 
three pages, exclusive of the plates, of what General Gillmore 
terms his ‘‘ Report.” The reports of his subordinate commanders, 
added to the appendix, confirm what he himself alleges. 

The description he gives of the city of Charleston, and of the 
fortifications in and around its harbor, is exact. But the infer- 
ence to be drawn from the paragraph numbered 19 in the book, is 
exceptionable. It reads as follows : 


“The strength of the James Island works was tested by a bold but 
unsuccessful assault by our forces under Brigadier-General Benham, on the 
16th of June, 1862.” + 


I deem it necessary to place the facts of this attack in their 
proper light, because that is the reason assigned by General Gill- 
more for not having attacked by way of James Island, in July, 
1863, when instead he attempted the Morris Island route. 

The truth of the matter is, that the point attacked by Generals 
Benham and Stevens, near Secessionville, was the strongest one of 
the whole line, which was then unfinished and was designed to be 
some five miles in length. The two Federal commanders might 
have overcome the obstacles in their front, had they proceeded 
further up the Stono. Even as it was, the fight at Secessionville 
* Chap. xxxii, pp. 102, et seq. 

+ General Gillmore’s book, p. 11. 
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was lost, in great measure, by lack of tenacity on the part of Gen- 
erals Benham and Stevens. Their troops outnumbered ours more 
than two to one and fought with considerable dash. Some of 
them, in the impetus of the assault, went even inside one of the 
salients of the work. It was saved by the skin of our teeth. 
General Benham’s attack was, therefore, hardly a ‘‘ test” of the 
possibility or impossibility of carrying the James Island works. 
The failure, in June, 1862, was no good reason for not making the 
attempt over again, in July, 1863; 1. Because that point of the 
attack was the strongest instead of the weakest, of the line, other 
parts of it, further west, being but feebly guarded and poorly 
armed ; 2. Because the forces under me, in July, 1863, were much 
less than those under General Pemberton, in June, 1862; 3. Be- 
cause, in July, 1863, I had only 1,184 infantry on the whole of 
James Island, whereas in order to guard the defensive lines properly 
I should have had a force of at least 8,000 men there. Further 
on General Gillmore says : 

‘A land attack upon Charleston was not even discussed at any of the inter- 
views to which I was invited and was certainly never contemplated by me.” * 

His reasons for not having contemplated such a movement are 
shown in paragraph 27 of his book, where he asserts, in substance, 
that beyond the capture of Morris Island and the demolition of 
Fort Sumter, he never intended, with an army of only 11,000 men, 
and with so many difficulties in his way, to undertake any opera- 
tions against the land defenses of Charleston, knowing as he did 
how superior my forces were to his own, and what facilities I had 
‘*for concentrating troops by railroad.” ‘* The capture of Charles- 
ton” was, after all—and General Gillmore admits it—‘“‘ the ulti- 
mate object in view.” + 

The possession of Morris Island and the demolition of Sumter 
by the Federal land and naval forces, were mere incidents in the 
drama. These did not cause the fall of the much hated and much 
coveted rebel city ; and General Gillmore, ‘‘though he had over- 
come difficulties almost unknown in modern sieges,” { achieved 
not “‘the ultimate object in view.” 

General Gillmore attempts to place the weight of that failure 


* Paragraph 28, p. 12, of his book. 
+ Paragraph 29, p. 14, of his book. 
¢ General Halleck’s Report of November 15, 1863. 
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on the non co-operation of the navy. He argues, in effect, as fol- 
lows: ‘‘ I destroyed Sumter and thereby opened the way to Charles- 
ton. Why did not the fleet push on and reach the city, as the fleet 
should and could have done?” Ina letter to Admiral Dahlgren, 
dated September 27, 1863, General Gillmore expresses such views, 
And in a note to be found at pages 63, 64, 65, 66, of his book, he 
also says : 

‘« The failure of the fleet to enter immediately after the 23d August, whether 
unavoidable or otherwise, gave the enemy an opportunity, doubtless much 
needed, to improve the interior defenses.” 

Admiral Dahlgren, in what he wrote and said at the time, at- 
tributes ‘‘ the principal cause of the delay in reaching Charleston, 
that subsequently ensued,” to the failure of the second assault on 
Wagner, July 18th, and *‘to the slow and laborious occupation by 
trench and cannon, which had to be resorted to,” * 

The difficulties General Gillmore speaks of as militating against 
all idea on his part of making a land attack upon Charleston, and 
the supposed superiority in numbers upon which he lays so much 
stress, remind me of the reckless assertion made by Professor 
Draper, in his “‘ History of the Civil War,” that 30,000 Confed- 
erates were kept in readiness for the defense of Charleston. And, 
speaking of the descent on Morris Island, by the Federal forces, he 
adds this to his former averment : 

“ At the time, Beauregard had twice as many men and five times as much 
artillery for the defense of Charleston, as Gillmore had for attack.” + 

The fact is that, on or about the 10th of July, 1863, the Con- 
federate forces available for the defense of the exterior lines of 
Charleston, did not exceed 6,500 men, distributed to the best ad- 
vantage for the protection of James, Sullivan’s and Morris Islands, 
and of the city proper. Whereas, General Gillmore had, at that 
time, according to his own estimate, 11,000 men, whom he might 
have easily concentrated against any special point. Suppose that 
point to have been the James Island lines, the weak Confederate 
force there stationed, 1,184 infantry, would have had to withstand 
an overwhelming assault. 

Transportation was altogether inadequate; and all effort made 
to re-enforce any of the above-named localities, would have neces- 
sarily uncovered some other point equally liable to attack. 

* Official Report of Admiral Dahlgren, January 28, 1864. 
+ Draper’s *‘ History of the Civil War,” vol. III, p. 169. 
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General Gillmore exaggerates ‘‘the formidable strength of 
‘Fort’ Wagner,” as he persistently calls it, and explains how “ its 
position, trace, armament and interior arrangements,” compelled 
him to change the plan of operations first adopted against it. He 
says : 

“It had an excellent command and a bold relief. . . . It was con- 
structed of compact sand, upon which the heaviest projectiles produced but 
little effect, and in which damages could be easily and speedily repaired. It 
was known to contain a secure and capacious bomb-proof shelter for its entire 
garrison, and to be armed with between fifteen and twenty guns, of various 
calibers, nearly all bearing upon and completely covering the only approach to 
it, which was over a shallow and shifting beach, of scarcely half a company 
front in width in many places, subject to frequent overflow by the tides, and 
swept by the guns of not only ‘ Fort’ Wagner itself, but of Battery Gregg, Fort 
Sumter, and several heavily-armed batteries on James Island.” * 

‘* Battery” Wagner, as it should be called—for it never was 
a “fort,” had successfully repulsed two assaults by overpowering 
numbers, and with such bloody results as to deter the enemy from 
again attempting the same mode of attack. It withstood and baf- 
fled the combined efforts of the Federal naval and land forces, dur- 
ing fifty-eight consecutive days. Indisputably General Gillmore’s 
success on Morris Island was tardy, and unquestionably barren of 
the fruit expected and sought. 

Battery Wagner was originally an ordinary field battery, erected, 
as already stated, by General Pemberton, to prevent a near approach 
from the south end of Morris Island. It was pierced for eleven guns, 
only three of which were heavy pieces. These were two 10 inch 
columbiads, and one 32 pounder rifled, which was of but slight ser- 
vice, for it burst after firing a few rounds and was never replaced. 
The other guns were 32 pounder carronades and 12 pounder mor- 
tars, placed on the “‘ curtain” of the battery, facing the approach 
from the south. Most of these had been disabled by the terrible 
fire opened upon them. The remaining ones were field pieces and 
two 8 and 10 inch mortars, the latter being used as ‘‘ coehorns”™ 
against the enemy’s trenches. The work was strengthened and 
improved, its plan gradually modified ; traverses and merlons, and 
bomb-proofs capable of sheltering some seven hundred and fifty 
men (not sixteen hundred as General Gillmore says +), were added 
to it by my orders, partly before the attack, partly after, and while 

* Paragraph 105, p. 43, General Gillmore’s book. 
+ Paragraph 166, p. 74, of General Gillmore’s book. 
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the enemy was still making his advance. By the addition of a 
light parapet which I had caused to be thrown across its ‘‘ gorge,” 
Wagner had thus become a closed battery, protected from a sur- 
prise on the rear. But it never was a “ formidable work” and, in 
fact, it fought the enemy from the 10th of July, 1863, to the 6th of 
September of the same year, with men, artillery, and with “ sand.” 
‘* Such was the celerity ” of the enemy’s “‘ flight,” says General Gill- 
more, ‘‘ that nearly the whole of his force made its escape. Sev- 
enty men were intercepted and taken.” * 

That ‘‘ flight,” as General Gilmore was pleased to term the 
evacuation of Batteries Wagner and Gregg, and of the whole of 
Morris Island, was, in every respect, an orderly one. It began at 
the appointed hour, to wit—9 o’clock p.mM.—and lasted until 1.30 
A.M. There was no hurry, no confusion. Calm and deliberate 
written orders were issued, and just as calmly and deliberately 
obeyed. Forty-six of our men, including nineteen sailors, whose 
boats had strayed in the darkness out of the line of retreat, were 
captured by the enemy ; not ‘‘seventy,” as asserted by the Federal 
commander. 

The passage of General Gillmore’s book, headed, “‘ Errors in 
Enemy’s Defense,” requires some few remarks. He wrote : 

‘Fort Wagner affords a striking example of the injudicious location of an 
outwork. Its office was to hold and control possession of all that portion of 
Morris Island upon which effective breaching batteries against Fort Sumter 
could be established. We have seen how signally it failed todo so. The instruct- 
ive and suggestive lesson of Fort Pulaski,which was lost to the ememy because 
Big Tybee Island, the proper position for a heavily armed outwork, was aban- 
doned to us without an attempt being made to hold it, was not practically ap- 
plied in defending the approaches to Fort Sumter. 

‘* After the primary error of abandoning Coles’s Island, therefore, the great 
mistake of the enemy . . . consisted in locating Fort Wagner near the 
northend of Morris Island instead of on the sand hills two miles further south, 
near Light-house Inlet. He would not have been forced to witness the humili- 
ating spectacle of the destruction of his principal work on an interior line, over 
the heads of the defenders of an exterior one, had Fort Wagner been even one 
mile further to the southward. With only one inclosed work for the defense of 
Morris Island, the proper location for it was near the south end,” etc.+ 


I have already shown by whose order Battery Wagner was built, 


* Paragraph 166, p. 74, of General Gillmore’s book. 
+ See paragraphs 254, 255, 256, ef seg, from page 125 to 133, of General Gill- 
more’s book, 
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and why General Pemberton had it located near the north end of 
Morris Island. What had occurred at Fort Pulaski was no guide 
for him, as the breaching batteries there had been placed at 1,650 
yards, whereas Battery Wagner was at a distance of 2,600 yards 
from Fort Sumter, and the nearest breaching batteries against the 
latter were subsequently put at 3,475 yards from it.* 

The abandonment of Coles’s Island was, undoubtedly, a great 
error. My opinion on the subject has already been expressed. 
General Gillmore’s remarks on that injudicious move are correct. 
He labors under misapprehension, however, in his criticism of the 
proper location of the batteries for the defense of Morris Island. 
A military engineer of inferior order could easily perceive what 
was necessary for its effectual defense, but would have effected very 
little, unless supplied with resources in labor, men, materials, and 
guns. With our restricted means we were compelled to construct 
such defenses only as were most needed at the time. Had we put 
a heavy work at the south end, or toward the middle, of the island, 
or both, we would have had no heavy guns with which to arm 
either, and no strong garrison to hold it. Moreover, a sufficient 
force on the island would have been indispensable, to defend it 
against an enterprising enemy, who would have landed a superior 
force between that battery and Cummings’s Point ; a feat easy of 
accomplishment from the outer harbor, which was generally 
smooth, and witha magnificent beach several miles long. 

The two Confederate works put in position south of Battery 
Wagner, were only armed with one or two 24 and 32 pounder 
guns, to keep off the enemy’s reconnoitering and landing parties. 
They were not meant for channel defenses, being entirely too far 
for any such purpose, and were, in reality, nothing more than 
**scare-crows.” The system of detached batteries referred to by 
General Gillmore, and which he thought should have been adopted 
by his adversary, had been used by me on Morris and Sullivan’s 
Islands, as early as the Spring of 1861, to prevent the enemy from 
relieving or re-enforcing Fort Sumter. I was, therefore, well con- 
versant with the advantages to be procured from them, when 
judiciously located and well supported, which would not have 
been the case in this instance. 

Further on, General Gillmore says : 


* Paragraph 234, p. 116, of General Gillmore’s book. 
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‘* A wise defense would have kept us off Morris Island entirely, as the 
simplest and least expensive method of solving the problem.” * 


If I had had proper means at my disposal when I first arrived 
at Charleston, or later, I would not have experienced much diffi- 
culty in keeping the enemy off Morris Island. But with my small 
resources in labor, men, guns, etc., I had to do what was most 
pressing at the time, and to act on the supposition that the pos- 
session of James Island by my antagonist would be mortal to 
Charleston, whereas that of Morris Island might give him Fort 
Sumter, though not necessarily the inner harbor. This the result 
unquestionably showed,+ and on this view I acted. 

At page 128 of his book, paragraph 259, General Gillmore 
makes the following statement : 


‘*The special defense of Fort Wagner was faulty in two particulars, viz. : 

‘* First : It was too passive. All the advantage that might have been 
derived from vigorous night sorties, against which the fire of the fleet could 
have taken no effective part with safety to us, was voluntarily relinquished 
when the system of defense by torpedo mines, placed on and in advance of the 
glacis, was resorted to. 

‘* Second : Curved fire was not used enough. The armament of the work 
contained but two mortars (one 8 inch and one 10 inch). 

‘* These, when earnestly served, caused the most serious delay in the progress 
of our work, and on one occasion suspended it entirely.” 


This is conclusive evidence of how completely General Gill- 
more misunderstood the real condition of the defenders of 
Charleston. 

1. Sorties were made by us so long as they were found judi- 
cious. They had cost many lives to the Confederates—who had 
none to spare—without effecting much damage to the enemy, on 
such a limited front. And when the Federals had arrived nearer 
to the Battery, there was danger of their rushing “ pell-mell ” 
into it along with the men undertaking the sortie. Especially 
might it be the case when most of the garrison had to be kept 
under shelter. The torpedoes used by us in front of Wagner were 
indeed efficacious and offered respite to the men. They were, as 
I was wont to call them, the ‘‘ watch dogs” of the battery ; for 
they held the enemy at bay, and gave timely notice of the approach 


* End of paragraph 258, p. 127. 
+See my “ Morris Island Report,” in ‘ Military Operations of General 
Beauregard,” vol. II, chap. xxxii. 
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of any attacking force. The description given of them at page 
235 of General Gillmore’s book (notes to Major Brooke’s Journal), 
is correct. Iam not surprised that the Federal commander should 
blame me for “‘ resorting” to that means of defense, demoralizing 
always, but legitimate nevertheless, and perfectly accredited in 
civilized warfare. 

2. ‘Curved fire” was not more frequently resorted to by us, 
for the simple reason that it was out of our power to do so. Be- 
fore the occupation of the south end of Morris Island by the Fed- 
erals, I had endeavored to obtain all the guns and mortars I could 
collect from Richmond and Mobile, but had not been successful 
in my efforts. After the landing of the enemy, I had also asked 
for ‘‘coehorns.” None could be procured. Nor could any be 
made in Richmond, whose foundry was too busy making guns of 
the heaviest caliber for other points of the Confederacy. I did for 
the best with the few mortars I had, and distributed them in the 
different batteries bearing on Morris Island, beyond Battery Wag- 
ner. Four of these had been placed in the latter work, but as the 
enemy progressed with his trenches, could no longer be used as 
**coehorns,” and were removed to some of the flanking batteries 
on James Island, from Battery Cheves to Secessionville. Others 
had been transferred there from Fort Sumter, after its demoli- 
tion, and when its ‘‘ parade” had been dug up for earth with 
which to construct “ traverses ” and ‘* paradoses.” 

The two mortars and a few of the 12-pounder howitzers in 
Battery Wagner were used as “ coehorns,” with very reduced 
charges and great elevation, but with imperfect results, until the 
interior of the work became untenable by the incessant bombard- 
ment and vertical fire of the enemy. 

General Gillmore appears to think that I had only to ask for 
labor, men, guns, and materials of any kind, when I needed them, 
and that all would be forthwith furnished me. It might have 
been the case with General Gillmore’s requisitions of the same 
nature on his government, but not so with mine. This is shown 
by my correspondence with the War Department and with the 
chairman of the Military Committee of the Confederate House of 
Representatives. The fact is, we had to stop for weeks at a time 
the firmg of some of our important guns, for want of powder and 
of shot, reserving only twenty rounds per gun and mortar for an 
emergency. 
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General Gillmore’s assertion that he could ‘‘ have pushed for- 
ward his approaches to Fort Wagner without the co-operating fire 
from the gun-boats,” * is dubious, to say the least of it. A close 
reading of that Federal account of the attack and the correspond- 
ence between Admiral Dahlgren and General Gillmore, as given 
in the latter’s own book, establish that the assistance of the navy 
was constantly asked for and readily obtained, by the commander 
of the land forces operating against Charleston. 

The defense of Battery Wagner, with the great diffienlty of 
access to it and the paucity of our resources—while those of the 
enemy were almost unlimited—will bear a favorable comparison 
with any modern siege on record. But why, may it be asked, did 
General Gillmore, who blames his adversary for not having used 
**the curved fire” to check the Federals in their approaches to 
Wagner, wait until “‘ toward the end of the siege of ‘ Fort’ Wagner ” 
before resorting to it himself, when it is known that to this fire, 
especially, was due the final abandonment of the battery ? The 
answer is plain: Because General Gillmore was groping his way 
in the dark, and did so, day after day, for weeks before he event- 
ually discovered the real advantage of the ‘‘curved fire.” As it 
was, the last bombardment of Wagner began on the morning of 
the 5th of September, and lasted forty-two hours, during which 
were thrown by the Federal land batteries alone 1,663 rifle pro- 
jectiles and 1,553 mortar shells. The total number of projectiles 
thrown by the land batteries against Fort Sumter, up to Septem- 
ber 7th, was 6,451, and against Battery Wagner, from July 26th 
to September 7th, 9,875, making in all 16,326. And yet only 
Wagner was taken. Sumter, though a mass of ruins, remained 
ours to the last, and Charleston was evacuated by the Confederate 
troops near the close of the war, namely, on the 17th of February, 
1865, and only to furnish additional men to the army in the field. 


G. T. BEAUREGARD. 


* Paragraph 262, p. 130, of General Gillmore’s book. 
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THE next paramount step in the world’s progress—the next 
revolution of human society, whether peaceful and orderly or 
violent and chaotic—impends on this question: ‘‘ What are the 
natural rights of society in property, and what the natural rights 
of individuals ?” All present agitation against ‘‘ monopoly” is a 
part of this question. Anti-land-monopoly, anti-railroad-monopoly, 
anti-money-monopoly,—all these questions, and all like questions, 
are merely parts of the one inclusive question: ‘‘ What is the 
absolute, underlying law of ownership—all ownership whatso- 
ever?” But this law is not merely one that can be discovered ; it 
is one that has been discovered, and is only waiting to be under- 
stood. 

There is no theory, no form of government—there has never 
been one—not basing its reason for existence on its claim of stand- 
ing for the best common interests of the people governed. So, 
likewise, there is no theory, no system of political economy—nor 
has there ever been one—not basing the tenures to property—the 
laws, the practical ethics of the matter—on the same foundation— 
the best common interests of the people composing a state, a 
nation, an epoch. England distinctly asserts, at the present 
moment, through her most commonplace and conservative author- 
ities, that her whole wealth belongs to her whole people: hence 
her right to call on every subject to defend it. She merely adds 
that the methods which she sanctions and enforces for the distri- 
bution of wealth are the best she knows for the general welfare. 

Now this is the same as saying that the people of the world 
jointly own the world, and that the people of any country jointly 
own that country while they utilize and maintain it. Indeed, the 
right to live implies the right to own. Cut off man’s right to 
partake of his surroundings, his world, and he dies. This bottom 
principle of ownership is stated in our American Declaration of 
Independence, as we are forced to see, the moment it is completely 
analyzed. Our fathers declared that ‘‘all men are created equal, 
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and are endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable rights, 
among which are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” But, 
as human “life” is absolutely dependent on access to its environ- 
ment, and as there can be no “liberty,” except to die, when this 
access is cut off, ‘‘the pursuit of happiness” can be nothing else 
than that use and enjoyment of things implied in the word 
‘‘ownership.” So, life, liberty, and property are the inalienable 
rights of man, according to the full import of Thomas Jefferson. 
But when Jefferson declared that “all men are created equal,” it 
was not with the meaning that every man can lift just five hundred 
pounds—the interpretation put on us by poor old Carlyle in his 
dyspeptic dotage. All men are equal in the natural right to life 
and liberty, but no two men are precisely equal in the capacity to 
improve and enjoy these endowments. The same thing is true of 
man’s natural relation to property—the environment of his gener- 
ation. All men are equal in the natural right of access to the 
world’s wealth—the original bounty of nature and the additions 
that have been made to it—but they can improve and enjoy this 
wealth only in accordance with individual capacity. In the distri- 
bution of wealth, therefore, all men are not entitled to an equal 
share in property, but to an equitable share; and an equitable 
share is an equal share according to ability, industry and economy. 

This formula is all there is of democracy, all there is of eco- 
nomics, all there is of social justice. It is what I have called “‘ the 
absolute law of ownership.” It has been termed “the higher law 
of property.” But it stands here only as ethics. Let us convert 
it into mathematics. 

The pivot on which this transformation turns is fixed in 
nature. It is a fact, sufficiently definite, sufficiently practical. It 
is the fact of death. Fortunately, men cannot take this world 
with them into the next. When they lie down in the grave, their 
stocks and bonds, their money and mortgages, necessarily go to 
other persons. The entire wealth of mankind reverts from one 
generation to another every fifty years, in accordance with the 
average death-rate.* But now, if the world’s wealth, or a na- 
tion’s wealth, is simply a reversion extending through fifty years, 
one-fiftieth of that wealth reverts in one year. This one-fifticth 

* «The average death-rate in thirty-three cities of the United States, in 
the year 1879, was 20,\, in one thousand ; and, in the year 1880, it was 22,48,.” 
—Ownership and Sovereignty. 
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is two per cent. of the whole value. Is it not perfectly clear, 
therefore—a mere ‘“‘example of arithmetic”—that an annual 
tax of two per cent. on the value of property, collected by society 
and expended for the common good of society, would effect com- 
plete democracy of ownership—would give, with every year, to 
every child born into the world, an exactly equal share in all the 
opportunities and all the advantages of life ? 

In this tax lies the science of redistribution, and the true re- 
jection of all spurious or half-baked economics, like socialism and 
communism. By this tax, modern society can accomplish defini- 
tively what Moses accomplished approximately, with his ‘ year 
of jubilee” and the reapportionment of Hebrew wealth. Through 
this tax, which expresses the exact right of all society in all prop- 
erty, the storm which now threatens civilization can be averted, 
with the least possible cost and the most possible celerity. 

Thus, the death-rate tax solves the problem of common owner- 
ship. It would equalize, constantly and forever, not human 
wealth, but the opportunities to procure it ; constantly and forever 
leaving, after that, every individual to work out his own pecuniary 
salvation, according to his own will and power. 

But, taking yearly from wealth the amount of the death-rate 
tax, What proportion would be left to be accumulated by indi- 
viduals, according to ability, industry and economy? Simply all 
the increase above the common due. Property increases at pres- 
ent, we are told, at the slow annual rate of three per cent. But 
this increase is so retarded by social maladjustments that it would 
probably double, at once, under a new order of peace, encourage- 
ment and equity. If so, there would be a larger amount of wealth 
than even now, to be unequally accumulated among individuals. 
But the sum, on this side, is and should be, an unknown quantity. 
Whatever it might be, the proprietors would have a clear moral 
tenure to it—which cannot now be said of their possessions. 

But what is to be done with the common fund ? How is it to 
be expended, or redistributed for the common good ? Its being 
a common fund implies and settles, at the start, that it is not to 
be directly and equally lumped out to individuals, that idlers and 
spendthrifts may squander it. It is not theirs in that way. The 
first use of it is to pay all government expenses. The next use of 
it is to procure common advantages for the whole public. 

Suppose the property of the United States, to-day, is fifty bil- 
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lions of dollars. Then the people as a whole are entitled, this 
year, for their joint use, to just one thousand millions of it. This 
is the amount of their birthright, death-rate tax. Figuring in 
round numbers, the expense of government—national, state and 
municipal, in this country,—is now five hundred millions annually, 
or about one per cent. of the principal. All government expenses 
paid, the people, therefore, at this hour, are entitled to the remain- 
ing one per cent. of their annuity—five hundred millions of dollars 
—for redistribution. A year or two ago, THr NortTH AMERICAN 
REVIEW published an article by Mr. T. V. Powderly, Grand Master 
Workman of the Knights of Labor, in which he showed that two 
millions of men were out of work in the United States, for the 
reason that they could get nothing to do. As there can never be 
too much wealth among us, all such men, certainly, ought to be 
put at work creating it, instead of being forced, by our present 
barbarous organization of society, into the position of eating what 
they do not earn, or else lying down to die. But the people’s five 
hundred millions of dollars, due them for this single year if they 
but knew it, and collectible if they but willed it, would furnish 
to each of two million men two-hundred-and-fifty-days’ work at a 
dollar a day, or about five months’ work at two dollars a day. It 
would make no difference what kind of work were done, in the 
distribution, so it paid for itself in the production of new and 
actual wealth. ‘The investment, in fact, of the people’s fund, for 
the first year, would be a good one, if only to empty the poor- 
houses, and start every rusting wheel of industry. This very first 
step in the coming adjustment would abolish ‘‘ hard times.” 

But the indirect result of the annual birthright tax would be 
greater than even the direct result. How many millions of dollars 
*‘—how many hundreds of millions—now lie in the safety-vaults of 
New York and Boston, loafing at an interest of two to four per 
cent., because it is safer for money to loaf than to be out at work ? 
Put an annual tax of two per cent. on these loafing hoards, and 
see how active they would become, in order to save themselves ! 
They would rush out into the hands of enterprise and labor like 
the other sort of loafer to a free tap. Never again would work, 
the sire of wealth, stand, hat in hand, begging a job of his own 
offspring. The two would be partners. The more one could do 
for the other, the more each would do for himself. Universal 
co-operation would be established at one bound. 
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The absolute law of ownership reduces political economy to an 
exact science, and at the same time justifies the evolution of his- 
tory in its phase of property. Such a law is worthy the sword of 
Mohammed. But it is essentially conservative, and only formu- 
lates, for actual practice, the moral basis on which all nations 
claim to rest their polity and their right to govern. Present 
wealth is unutterably selfish, vulgar and tyrannical. Poverty is 
growing savage and brutal, and Macaulay’s ‘‘ Huns and Vandals” 
are showing their teeth, as he prophesied, not from the outside of 
civilization now, but from the under side. Let us not shut our 
eyes. Injustice never becomes utterly unbearable without recoil. 
In a French revolution property is a bonfire, and the heads of 
millionaires are used to mop gutters. But the world has had 
enough of such sorry work, and there is no need of it. 

I trust I have shown that for the equitable distribution of a 
people’s joint heritage—which, to be equitable can never be equal 
—it is wholly unnecessary to disturb the existing tenures of prop- 
erty. These have grown up as naturally as accretions of coral. 
They are right. But society holds them by the wrong end—has 
not learned how to use them. 

It is true that all ancient states were founded on a coarse, 
direct order of socialism, and that wealth, or rather land, which 
was then the substance of wealth, was redistributed with every 
generation. The greedy optimates of Rome overturned this order, 
by converting the common lands into hereditary possessions, and 
the attempted reform of the Gracchi was to re-establish the old 
ways. Feudalism was ancient socialism, adjusted to military 
necessity, gradation and protection. Under it, sovereignty implied 
ownership ; but, when democracy arose, the cunning barons kept 
the property, and the people took the sovereignty. 

Private ownership is comparatively a mushroom in history. 
The old, original precedents are all against it. Still, it is both 
necessary and just. Possession, with the right of bequest and 
inheritance, is the stimulant which raises property to its highest 
value. The common-sense of mankind properly sticks to this 
point, as vital both to public and private welfare. The material 
end of ownership is to make the most of wealth. 

But, if private ownership of special property can be perfectly 
reconciled with common and sovereign ownership of all property, 
what more is to be asked on either side? 
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Much discussion has been given of late to the private possession 
of land. It is said that land is the bounty of nature, the gift 
of God to man, which no one can justly monopolize, but which 
all should own. The postulate is true, as far as it goes, but is 
very superficial. What is land, in the economic sense—the 
sense of its being the bounty of nature? It is not merely the 
ground, It is a part, also, of every appurtenance to the ground. 
Every stone in a house is a piece of land; only that piece of 
land has been modified by labor. Land—the bounty of nature 
—is the base of every human production. Whether land is hoed 
over and turned into a garden, or dug up, melted, and made 
into a locomotive, the bounty of nature is still there, and is 
common property. The ownership of the garden is precisely 
like the ownership of the locomotive. There is a public and a 
private interest in both. The difference is not one of principle, 
but of degree. The public own the raw material in both, which 
belongs to the estate of all generations, and is forever inalienable. 
If the gardener and the mechanic take it to work up, they should 
pay the public for the use of it. On the other hand, the public 
should pay them for their labor on it. There is the exact and 
complete business transaction. 

But, if every individual who takes a piece of the common 
property and improves it, pays to the people a constant rent on 
its full value, in proportion to the average reversion of all property 
from one generation to another, then, manifestly, the people get 
all that is due them, and the individuals have a perfect right to 
hold and bequeath the property. This rent paid and deducted, 
the remaining value of the property precisely represents the im- 
provements made upon it by the holders. It stands for nothing 
else than the true wages of their labor. 

It will be of no consequence what monopolies have become 
established, or what monopolies are now rising—whether in land 
or anything else—when the people once comprehend the true law 
of ownership, and the perfect method of enforcing it, through the 
collection and redistribution of the birthright, death-rate tax. 
Monopoly! The people of the United States will have annually, 
at call, a common fund large enough to break, if they wish, by 
mere competition, any individual or corporate monopoly the earth 


can produce. ; 
EpWARD Gorpon CLARK. 
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ONE may be able to read Sanscrit at sight ; to detect a false 
quantity in Latin verse as surely as the hound scents the hare ; to 
unfold Greek philosophy from its Dorian purity to its Alexandrine 
complexity ; to analyze the earth, and weigh the moon, and meas- 
ure the stars; but, at the end of it all, his scholarship is to be 
measured by his skill in the meaning, the use, and the weight of 
words. 

I have quoted elsewhere and I quote here what can hardly be 
too often quoted, a remark of President Eliot’s: ‘I recognize but 
one mental acquisition as an essential part of the education of 
a lady or gentleman—namely, an accurate and refined use of the 
mother tongue.” So few people make this acquisition, that Presi- 
dent Eliot’s opinion was chiefly noticed only to be assaulted. It 
was generally considered as an attack on Greek, Latin, and the 
sciences ; and a wise world demanded severely of President Eliot : 
** What training to the powers of observation and of reasoning— 
what to the art faculties, to the knowledge of abstract truths—is 
given by a study of the mother tongue? Does it train the faculties 
which are trained by mathematics, science, metaphysics and xsthet- 
ics, or is the training of these faculties not essential to a good educa- 
tion?” All of which shows that when our early geographies used 
to say, ‘‘ It is hard to find in the United States a native adult who 
cannot read and write with ease,” the geographies were amusing 
themselves. There are many adult natives in the United States 
who cannot read and write. Most of the persons who commented 
in print upon President Eliot’s remark did not know how to read it. 
A great mass of what is called criticism is worthless because the 
critics do not know how to read. Our good magazines are heavy 
and our poor magazines are light with trash because their sub- 
scribers, and sometimes their compilers, do not know how to read. 
Our literature is meagre, and our libraries overflow because the 
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public, including the publishers, do not know how to read, and 
the authors do not know how to write. This is not in itself a bad 
thing if we do not sit down content with it, and praise ourselves, 
and think it is, in itself, a good thing. We can well afford, 
indeed we are in duty bound, to view it cheerfully, as inevitable to 
an early and necessarily crude state of culture. Even trash is 
hopeful, so far as it indicates mental activity, intellectual aspira- 
tion, a tendency to rise above the brute towards the spirit. No 
mischief need be done except by calling it literature. 

Nor need we bite the dust of our mother-land on the ques- 
tion of culture, dear as that dust is tous. We have proudly pro- 
claimed that education is wider here than in England, but we 
have admitted that it is less deep. With her hereditary aristoc- 
racy and her ancient universities, we have frankly assumed that 
our scholars are not so scholarly as England’s scholars, however 
our toilers of the sea and of the land may outstrip their English 
compeers. Perhaps this must be; yet Frederic Harrison, who is a 
graduate of Oxford, writes as recklessly as Professor Sumner, who 
is a graduate of Yale; and Rev. William Everett, who laid two 
countries under contribution to embellish his mind, is an equally 
solemn warning to both. All three can write boldly and attrac- 
tively, but they are not cultured into that delicate and certain 
tact for truth which commands respect and bespeaks conviction ; 
whose errors even do not forfeit confidence, because they spring 
from imperfect information, and not from vicious methods. All 
America, admiring but uncultivated, gazed with awe when the Earl 
of Derby sat down in his Earldom to translate a Greek poem ; but 
a greater epic than Homer’s was unfolding before his eyes that 
saw not. If his hoary universities could but have taught him to 
discern, he would have made a statelier figure in the history of his 
own times, and he would have builded better for the future. 

It is wonderful that Mr. Gladstone should take heart, in the 
midst of pressing cares of state to write an article on Genesis for 
the refutation of scientists ; but it is rather as an indication of his 
marvelous vitality than for any light he throws on Genesis. An 
American statesman of corresponding rank might treat the theme 
with even a reprehensible levity. I have known such a one to 
say, “‘the genesis of creation? Oh! yes. You believe an atom 
got out of bed one morning and resolved to be a world!” But 
with this predetermined and invincible wrongheadedness he hardly 
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hit wider of the scientific mark than did Mr. Gladstone. No, our 
American statesman does not know enough to write scientific arti- 
cles on Genesis, but he has this unquestionable advantage over Mr. 
Gladstone—he knows enough not to! 

On the other hand, Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Goschen use 
Mr. Gladstone’s great political mistake, not with the candor of a 
culture superior to his, but with the ‘‘ unhandsome thrift” of the 
narrow and the unscrupulous. When Mr, Chamberlain accused 
Mr. Gladstone of having been wrong on the American question 
twenty years ago, and inferred thence that he was likely to be 
wrong now, he spoke not in the character of a gentleman or a 
statesman. A colleague of Mr. Gladstone, and referring to an 
error long recognized and open to the world, his reference was a 
taunt and not an argument. With his prompt “hear! hear!” 
Mr. Gladstone ranked himself at once as a man of candor and cul- 
ture. It is the scholar, not the charlatan, who recognizes and rec- 
tifies his error. It is wisdom that advances even slowly. It may 
be stolidity as well as courage that stands stock still and fights. 
Mr. Chamberlain made a point, but it was in words only, not in 
argument. He cast no light and cleared no path. 

When Mr. Goschen drew a parallel between the United States 
resisting secession, resenting and refusing the advice of Europe, 
and England resisting home rule in Ireland, resenting and re- 
pelling the eager hope and sympathy of America, he did not speak 
asa man of trained mind. He spoke rather as a man who does 
not understand, or who does not think that his hearers understand, 
the meaning and the use of words. ‘To call a cat a dog is not the 
extinction of species, or the consolidation of classes, or a reduction 
to first principles, or a guide to wise action. It is simply a misuse 
of words, and it adds to whatever perplexity exists. To assume 
that the disruption of a nation all whose sections are equally free, 
is the same thing as demanding that all sections of a nation shall 
be equally free, is to discredit the university which cultivates the 
minds that frame and accept such a proposition. Parliament may 
cheer, but the judicious grieve. 

When Mr. Gladstone eagerly denied having made a statement 
that he had resolved to reconstruct a certain bill and Mr.Goschen 
construed this denial into ‘information that the bill is not to 
be reconstructed,” he spoke like one whose ear is not trained to 
understand words, or who means to darken counsel by perverting 
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words. If he confounded the terms honestly, his education is at 
fault. If he confounded the terms dishonestly, he must have a 
very low opinion of the education of England’s “‘ poor Right Hon- 
orable Rhetoricians.” So, apparently, has Dominie Gladstone, 
patiently expounding to Parliamentary school-boys the rudiment- 
ary laws of language. ‘It is said that I announced that the bill 
was not to be reconstructed. I said nothing of the kind. I an- 
nounced that I had not promised that it should be reconstructed, 
and there are gentlemen opposite who see no distinction between 
promising that the bill shall not be reconstructed and not having 
promised that it shall be reconstructed.” One cannot help being 
a little meanly and maliciously, though patriotically, glad that 
there are such gentlemen over the water. There are plenty of 
them here, but we lay it to our crude civilization. If, however, 
they crop out as rankly in the England of Oxford and Cambridge 
as in our own superficial republic, perhaps our educational insti- 
tutions are not so very inferior, after all ! 

We admit a priori the superior culture of England arising from 
conditions more favorable to culture ; yet we are confronted always 
with the fact that what should be the inevitable result of culture 
—a clear and comprehensive view of the situation—does not char- 
acterize the public men of England. Even the Grand Old Man 
has opened but slowly to the sunshine, A mass of English 
statesmen — will it be that one must say the mass ?—seem at 
this moment sincerely to believe that the light is a great dark- 
ness hurrying towards them across the Irish Channel with fire 
and flood, cyclone and thunderbolt and unutterable ruin in its 
bosom. 

And of ail the ululations, the ululation of pure science is the 
loudest. The ‘‘poor Right Honorable Rhetoricians” beat their 
fists against blank walls, but Professor Huxley bangs his head, 
with frantic persistence, and will not be comforted. He has 
endured the misery of Ireland for many years, and we have not 
heard his voice ; but the misery of the attempt to remove it stim- 
ulates him to vigorous outery. Starving, struggling, cursing, 
perishing, England has dragged Ireland chained to her feet and 
clogging her race for many generations, and Professor Huxley has 
“kept carefully out of the political field;” but now that one has 
risen, full of years and honors, to deliver her from the body of 
this death, Professor Huxley calls two worlds to witness that the 
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act is one of ‘‘ cowardly wickedness,” base from the root and evil 
of fruit. Truly the ways of culture are inscrutable. 

But the question is not chiefly a relative question. It is abso- 
lute. It is not which nation least understands the meaning, the 
use, and the weight of words, but how can we get understanding. 
It is not whether we, as a nation, are more or less inaccurate and 
mentally shambling than another nation ; but how we can become 
accurate, how we can learn to walk with a firm tread to a fixed 
point. 

Well, the first requisite is to be aware that we shamble. The 
first requisite to this perception is brain. The idiot does not know 
and cannot learn that his gait is uncertain or that he does not 
walk at all. The amply endowed may train his muscles till he 
becomes not only an athlete but an Apollo. A great deal of our 
bad writing is so bad that nothing can be done with it but let it 
alone. It does not rise to the height of being false or inartistic. 
It isa mere mush of words. No criticism of itis possible. It is 
only to be drenched off the page and the page dried in the sun. 
The author cannot be healed or helped. The trouble is organic. 
One might indeed say to him, ‘‘Go back. Go to school. Learn 
the alphabet. Be born again. Die and become a different person. 
Perhaps the next time your mind will be less flaccid.” But it 
does no good. _He likes to live as well as the rest. Tle likes the 
mush, It does not seem to him mushy. It seems to him thought 
and sense and a noble soul. 

Even if he were not past hope the critic could not help him, 
because the critic has put to sea in the same boat. The author 
fumbles after a thought and the critic fumbles after the author 
with a purpose as definite and a hand as firm as those of the two- 
months’ old infant fumbling after a sunbeam. ‘‘ The stories and 
poems in this number are as usual, exceptionally good,” says this 
critic, of the keen eye and the deft touch. He is American and 
amiable. But his equally amiable brother of the London Academy 
rivals him in tact for truth. With Professor Phelps’ book, ‘* My 
Study and Other Essays,” before his eyes, and with the most fra- 
ternal design of saying pleasant things, he placidly upsets the 
dish into ‘*‘ My Study and Other Studies,” and without the trouble 
of hiring even a tip-cart, calmly moves all these “‘ Studies ” from 
Andover Hill to ** Andrew Seminary.” No one is hurt, but is any 
one bettered ? What value lies in observation so little regulated ? 
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What skill can he have in the meaning, the use, and the weight 
of words who does not even look at the words to see what they 
are? How can a critic teach writing who does not know how to 
read ? 

In speaking then of the high art and the sacred obligation of 
words, a great crowd of writers and of critics must be abandoned 
as irreclaimable swamp lands. They may presently acquire sutfti- 
cient consistency to give root to cryptogams and fungi, and in the 
fullness of geologic time be transmuted into a peat formation that 
shall nurture some future meadow on which the wild thyme 
grows. But the present reaps no harvest and relegates them to the 
beneficent designs of nature. 

More to our purpose, altogether to our purpose, and the only 
ones to our purpose, are writers who have an end in view, and who 
move on distinct lines to its accomplishment. Them it is worth 
while to scrutinize for the common advantage. Of such is Pro- 
fessor Sumner. His theme is chiefly interesting to a political class, 
but his mode of treatment is a matter which concerns all who 
would teach or who would learn 


‘* High thought and amiable words, 
And courtliness, and the desire of fame, 
And love of truth, and all that makes a man.” 


He represents a class whose lowest ranks are indeed impossible, 
but from whose upper ranks, the best work and the best results 
may come. His style is incisive, vigorous, forcible—sometimes 
picturesque, often abrupt, but not often coarsely so—never weak. 
It is astyle well suited to clear thought, indicative of clear thought, 
arrogant, but with a certain charm of youthful strength in its 
arrogance. If its possessor would but lend himself a little while 
to the study of verbal science; would discipline his exuberant 
manhood by stooping to conquer the meaning, the use, and the 
weight of words, political science would be the gainer, whatever 
might become of protectionism or free trade. I might say that 
correct use of words is of more national importance than political 
dogma. I will say that logical thought, on related facts, is the 
one thing needful to political dogma, and that accuracy of words 
is at once source and offspring of logical thought. 

Here is where Professor Sumner is on a wrong tack. ‘‘ The 
word has been objected to,” he says scornfully. ‘‘ The word is of 
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no consequence. He who, when he goes into a debate, begins to 
whine and cry as soon the blows get sharp, should learn to keep 
out.” This is fearless and jolly, and spirited. If his major 
premise were right it would be magnificent. But the word is 
of consequence. The word is of the first consequence. It 
should be clear, adequate, legitimate. Words are the weapons 
of mental warfare. To juggle with words, in debate, is to vio- 
late the laws of war. To protest against fighting with poisoned 
wells and yellow fever infection, is not to whine and cry because 
the blows are sharp; it is to appeal to the higher law of the 
world, because the blows are foul. To be careless about words 
is to turn discussion into the blind and useless scrimmage of a 
mob, If debate is to be an orderly advance, or even a real effort 
towards a higher plane of thought and a greater wisdom of action, 
it must be conducted with careful and conscientious use of words. 
Swords and guns are the claws and teeth of wild beasts, sharp- 
ened and strengthened into far greater power by human in- 
telligence, but still brutal power. Words are guns and swords 
transmuted by human intelligence into infinitely sharper and 
stronger force, but of mental, not of animal force. Claws and 
teeth tear what they clutch. Swords and guns tear what they 
touch, and their touch may be afar. Words take no note of space, 
but from silence and solitude reach to the ends of the earth, They, 
therefore, bespeak the elevation of the spirit over the beast, and all 
tampering with words is retrogression towards the spirit of the 
beast that goeth downward, as all use and improvement of words 
is an advance with the spirit of man that goeth upward. The 
word is the temple of the spirit. If any man defile the temple, he 
sins against the spirit of truth, for the temple of the Holy Spirit 
is holy. 

Without regard to Professor Sumner’s opinions, but simply 
with regard to his manner of attaining and enforcing them ; and 
because he is, if not the ablest, certainly a racy and enter- 
taining employer of wrong methods—so able and effective, that 
with right methods, he must become a successful investigator 
and expounder of truth—let me illustrate my position by some in- 
stances of his purely reckless misuse of words. 

‘* There are only three ways,” he says, ‘“‘in which a man can part with his 


product. ist. He may exchange his product for the product of others. Then 
he parts with his property voluntarily, and for an equivalent. Taxes which 
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are paid for peace, order, and security fall under this head. {d. He may give 
his property away. Then he parts with it voluntarily, without an equivalent. 
Taxes which are voluntarily paid for schools, libraries, parks, etc., fall under 
this head. 8d. He may be robbed of it. Then he parts with it involuntarily, 
and without an equivalent. Taxes which are protective fa]l under this head. 
The analysis is exhaustive, and there is no other place for them.” 


Never, surely, was a swifter or an easier fall from grace than 
this by which a few millions of our respected protectionist fellow- 
citizens become highway robbers. But a moment’s real attention 
cannot fail to show that the word voluntary is engaged in a vio- 
lent contra-dance with itself. When the music stops, let us ask 
whether voluntary taxes are taxes which every individual man 
wishes to pay, or which men, collected into a nation, expressing 
their will in a regular and appointed way, decide to pay. If the 
first, then no tax is voluntary, for no tax is imposed or paid of 
which a great many persons do not disapprove, and which they 
pay, sometimes with protest, sometimes without notice, always 
without will. Women who pay taxes do not part with their prop- 
erty voluntarily. Indeed I never saw a woman who thought she 
received any equivalent for her tax-money. In most cases she looks 
upon it as dead loss. Enormous taxes were paid during the re- 
bellion, for peace, order, and security, entirely involuntarily by 
men who did not approve of the war which necessitated taxation. 
If the second, then all taxes are voluntary. King George is dead, 
the Fourth of July is established, and no man in this country pays 
a tax, whether for peace and order, or for parks and schools, or 
for protectionism, that is not the voluntary act of the people 
through the legally appointed medium—town tax, by the Select- 
men ; county tax, by the Board of Commissioners ; municipal tax, 
by the Aldermen ; State tax, by the General Court ; national tax, 
by Congress. No tax is, was or ever can be levied against the wish 
of the majority. Therefore all taxation in this country is volun- 
tary. Therefore our respected protection fellow-citizens who are 
walking up and down our streets, are not even out on bail. They 
are out because the indictment is quashed. They are out, because 
any tax laid upon any individual, under a Jaw passed by a majority, 
in a nation whose authority is founded on the will of the majority, 
is a legal tax, and is in no sense robbery. It may be an unwise, 
even a mischievous tax, but it is not robbery. Whether it is a tax 
to provide a post office, or to arm a seldier, or to establish a custom 
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house, it is not robbery. It is no more robbery than it is robbery 
to tax a man for a jail who believes in moral suasion, or for a high 
school when he believes in only primary education, or for the army 
when he was reared a Quaker. The objection to calling such tax- 
ation robbery is not that the language is plain, but that it is 
not true. We do not whine and cry because the blow is hard, but 
we regret that so much good muscle should be wasted in beating 
the air. Any man is justified in, ‘‘ pushing the controversy just as 
hard as he can,” but this is pushing it a great deal harder than he 
can hold. It is not a question whether protectionism is right or 
wrong, or wise or foolish. It is not even necessary to masquerade 
under an affectation of knowing what protectionism is. Let pro- 
tectionism be represented by a, and it remains that people who agree 
to live under the rule of the majority, are not robbed when the 
majority decrees x. To call protection robbery and protectionists 
humbugs, does not place a stigma on protection, but it diminishes 
confidence in the political economist who employs the nomen- 
clature. 

A similar confusion beclouds the word eguivalent. Why are 
peace and order an equivalent for taxes, and parks and schools 
not ? Taxes are not laid for peace and security in the abstract. 
They are laid to pay the policemen and soldiers and judges who 
maintain peace. Schools, libraries, and parks are not created for 
themselves, but for the order and intelligence which they are be- 
lieved to secure. Why is nota head master just as much an equiv- 
alent as a chief of police? When the political economist says 
** Mischief is done by taxes which are laid to buy parks and libra- 
ries,” he propounds an open question, a legitimate object of dis- 
cussion, but foreign to the purpose of this paper. When he adds 
that ‘‘ the tax-layer is not providing public order. He is spending 
other people’s earnings for them. He is deciding that his neighbor 
shall have less clothes and more library or park,” he comes in- 
stantly into our province of words. The tax-layer is made tax- 
layer by the very people who are paying the taxes. He buys parks 
and libraries, because the people who made bim tax-layer believe 
that parks and libraries and schools help to secure public order. 
He is spending other people’s earnings for them exactly as the 
architect spends the house-builder’s earnings for him. He decides 
that his neighbor shall have less clothes and library, because his 
neighbor elected him at the polls to look into that very question 
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and decide upon it, and paid him for doing it. If he lays a pro- 
tective tax on sugar, ‘‘the legislator who has in his hands this 
power of taxation ” is not committing a ‘‘ monstrous abuse.” He 
is committing no abuse at all. The tax may be a fatally foolish 
tax, but he imposes it because there are more people in the country 
who think it wise than who think it foolish, and of those persons 
he is not only one, but the one chosen by them to speak for them. 
This may be a weak form of government, but it is the form with 
which we are experimenting. We may not succeed in making a 
spoon, but we have not yet spoiled our horn. 

‘* Pauper labor” is another phrase which darkens counsel. The 
political economist chooses to mean by it the labor of paupers, and 
calls it ‘‘ senseless jingle,” as it certainly is if that is what it means ; 
since there is probably not enough of it in all Europe appreciably to 
affect the problem of labor. But intelligent voters of very moderate 
general culture always I think mean by it labor so poorly paid as 
to tend to reduce the industrious laborer to the condition of the 
pauper ; so poorly paid that the laborer cannot gratify a legitimate 
ambition for independence, but must use each day’s wages for each 
day’s needs, so that when illness or age arrives, he has no resources 
to fall back upon, but must eat the bitter bread of charity. We 
shall not get one inch ahead on the way of life so long as one 
party to debate is talking about one thing and the other party 
about another. 

‘Commerce, 7. e., the ship-building and carrying trade has 
been crushed out of existence,” says the political economist. But 
ship-building and the carrying-trade are not commerce any more 
than the American express or the pasteboard-box manufacturer are 
the fine art of millinery. I know a village where the carrying 
trade was temporarily crushed out of existence because the horse 
died ; but Boston kept on making bonnets and the suburbs kept on 
wearing them ; and the British ships, 7. e., the suburban men who 
went to town each day on business had to carry the bonnets back 
and forth with great agony. We can make little headway towards 
the truth so long as one party is talking about a hand-cart on the 
sidewalk and the other is talking about the goods that are to be 
packed within it. 

Professor Sumner inspires us with hope of a dawning perception 
of the importance of words when he objects to the phrase “‘ giving 
work.” But alas! the dawn is quickly overcast, for his own sub- 
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stituted phraseology is open to the same objection that lies against 
the protectionists’ phrase. ‘‘ On that notion we live to work ; we 
do not work to live. But we do not want work. We have too much 
work. We want a living.” But we are not content with a living 
any more than we are content with work. Men and women want a 
great deal more than a living. If it is a bad man he wants cigars, 
the first chance at the newspaper, and to have his own way. If he 
is a good man he wants clear vision, a family horse, and not to 
sacrifice more bobolinks on toast than his wife wears humming- 
birds in her bonnet. If she is a good woman she wants church, 
opera, high-mindedness, and to have her own way. If she is a bad 
woman she wants atailor-suit. All these satisfactions are no more 
expressed in ‘a living” than in ‘‘ work.” If Professor Sumner 
would spare a little time to the study of domestic economy he 
would find around the college square scores of young creatures 
who have an assured “living,” but who would exclaim with 
Rebekah of old, ‘‘ What good shall my life do me unless I have a 
long red redingote for a boating-costume in the coming summer?” 
Really Professor Sumner will find that he has to cram almost as 
much into the word living as into the word work. 

When the political economist goes still further and, on the 
assumption that the protectionist means work in itself, and not the 
fruits and satisfactions of work, says that the protectionist argues 
that “‘ hardship disciplines a man and is good for him ; hence that 
the free traders, who want people to do what is easiest, would cor- 
rupt them, and that protectionists, by ‘making work,’ bring in 
salutary discipline for the people,” it seems impossible not to be- 
lieve that neglect of the obligation of words has not only dimmed 
the intellectual, but clouded the moral perceptions. I should like 
to know the name and post-office address of the protectionists 
who have used that argument. 

** The State,” says Professor Sumner, ‘‘ never is or can be any- 
thing but some other people.” But the intelligent voter of what- 
ever degree of general culture knows that ‘‘ the State ” is himself 
and all other people. ‘‘ The State” is all the people together, 
compacted into an organization. It is all the people, organized for 
the very purpose of doing in their collective capacity whatever 
work can be better done in this way than by individuals. It is 
all the people, organized on the familiar, the encouraging, the 
only reassuring Republican principle that all are wiser than one. 
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What the work is which ‘‘the State” can most wisely undertake 
may be an ever-open question, but what ‘‘ the State” is, is a closed 
question, and it is not what Professor Sumner says it is. Not be- 
cause she wishes her letters carried at ‘‘some other people’s” ex- 
pense, does Massachusetts desire the post office to be a national 
institution. She knows well that she could carry her letters at a 
handsome profit ; that she pays into the national treasury for mail 
carriage far more than its cost. Her intelligent voters have general 
culture enough to see that it is better for them and better for the 
country that they should sacrifice this immediate profit to the car- 
riage of letters in Mississippi and Dakota. They believe that on 
the whole and in the long-run all the States are better served, the 
intelligence and happiness of the future better secured, by in- 
trusting the mails to “‘ the State,” than to individuals ; because 
individuals, working only for themselves, will not carry the mail 
except where it can be carried with individual and immediate 
profit ; and in many of our States and Territories, it can be carried 
only with loss. To call the relegation of large interests to “‘ the 
State” an attempt to be saved trouble and to be assured profits at 
the expense of one’s fellow citizens is to have a very crude notion of 
“the State,” and a very inadequate notion of the meaning, the 
use, and the weight of words. 

The principles of political science, like the principles of math- 
ematical science, exist entirely independent of our discovery or 
comprehension of them. We may invent a thousand adapta- 
tions to them, but we never invent a principle. The curve of the 
earth’s orbit we did not describe and we cannot maintain ; but we 
are good farmers only in proportion as we plant in accordance with 
it. The laws of political science are as impersonal as the laws of 
mathematical science. A nation grows in strength and in grace 
according as it discovers and applies those laws. But the political 
scientist no more advances society by calling ‘‘ the State ” a shirk, 
than the mathematician advances crops by calling a circle the 
shortest distance between two points. 

GalL HAMILTON. 
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IMPORTANT HISTORICAL LETTERS. 





Captain S. H. M. Byers, now a citizen of Iowa, made a na- 
tional reputation many years ago by a single song—‘*‘ Marching 
through Georgia.” He was an officer in General Sherman’s army 
in its famous March to the Sea, of which he will give a graphic 
narrative in an early number of the NorTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 
Captain Byers was then, and still remains, a trusted friend of the 
great soldier, who has given him, recently, a remarkable proof of 
his confidence by permitting him to copy from his private records 
and correspondence a series of unpublished letters from historical 
Americans, illustrative of important epochs of the Civil War. 
These letters will appear in the NortH AMERICAN REVIEW. 

In a series of these letters, referring to ‘‘ Reconstruction Days,” 
Captain Byers has produced a correspondence between General 
Sherman and General Grant, relating to what is sometimes charac- 
terized as ‘‘ President Johnson’s Plot,” to transfer the Government 
of the United States, at the close of the war, from the hands of 
the men who had saved it into the hands of the men who had 
fought against it in the South, or refused to fight for it in the 
North. As this subject, when brought into new prominence by 
Mr. Chauncey M. Depew, was discussed in the NortH AMERICAN 
Review by Hon. George S. Boutwell, this important correspond- 
ence was sent to him with a request to write an introduction to it. 

As United States Senator and Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. 
Boutwell enjoyed the entire confidence of General Grant and 
General Sherman, and, as one of the members who impeached Pres- 
ident Johnson, he was familiar with all the secret evidence which 
justified that grave procedure. 


I, 
INTRODUCTION BY SENATOR BOUTWELL. 


The letters which constitute the body of this article, furnished 
to THe Nort AmeRIcAN Review by a friend of General Sher- 
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man, possess a general interest which justifies their publication. 
But there are to be found in the text statements and allusions 
whose value may not be appreciated by persons not acquainted 
with the history of the times. 

It is worthy of notice that, both in the letters of General Sher- 
man and in the letters of General Grant, there are evidences of 
mutual and intimate friendship which was not disturbed by the 
events of the war nor by the embarrassments to which both were 
subjected during the Administration of President Johnson. 

The letters of General Sherman of the 18th of March, 1870, 
and the 18th of March, 1871, contain statements derived from his 
knowledge of affairs in the States of the South which have been 
justified, unfortunately, by the history of that section of the coun- 
try from that day to the present. In his opening sentence of the 
second letter he says : 


‘*Tt is notorious that no Southern man can be punished for murder and vio- 
lence to a Union family, for the juries acquit them even if they are indicted.” 


It is evident, also, from these letters that he had no faith in the 
continuing capacity of the negroes to establish and maintain popu- 
lar governments in the Southern States, and that the prejudices of 
the past would resume control. The spirit of General Sherman 
and the energy of his purposes are shown in his letter of 1871, in 
which he says : 


‘Unless Congress can and will give the President power to declare and ex- 
ecute martial law in any State or district where life and property are in peril 
our Government is simply ridiculous.” 


Again he says in the same letter : 
“The rebels whom we defeated in war will beat us by politics.” 


The prediction, made by General Sherman in 1871, has been 
confirmed by the experience of the country. 

The letters of General Sherman and General Grant indicate, 
also, that there were times when they lost confidence in the dispo- 
sition of the leaders, even of the Republican Party, to maintain 
efficient and pure Governments in the South ; and General Sher- 
man makes the declaration, in his letter of 1871, that the Republi- 
can Party made use of General Grant’s personal popularity to their 
advantage, and he prophesied that they would betray him and cast 
him off the moment it seemed to their advantage. His devotion 
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to the army and to the country is shown in the concluding para- 

graph of the letter to General Auger of 1871, where he says : 
‘Our duty is to keep the army, as far as we can, well ordered, well disci- 

plined and as well content as possible, On its submission to discipline, its love 


of order and respect for authority this nation may yet have to depend, for 
things now tend, as in 1861, toward anarchy.” 


Happily his apprehension as to a state of anarchy has not been 
verified. 

The first letter of General Grant is dated the 13th day of Janu- 
ary, 1867, and it is addressed to General Sherman. The opening 
sentence of that letter refers to the Mexican mission of General 
Sherman. Those who are acquainted with the history of the 
times will recall the fact that General Sherman was sent to Mexico 
in the autumn of 1866, in company with our Minister to Mexico, 
Mr. Campbell, who had been recently appointed. 

In the month of May, 1865, President Johnson issued a procla- 
mation for the re-organization of the State of North Carolina. 
That proclamation was followed by others of the same character 
for the re-organization of each of the several States that had been 
engaged in the rebellion. By virtue of these proclamations, conven- 
tions were assembled, constitutions were formed for the several 
States, and legislative assemblies chosen. Under the constitutions 
so instituted the people were called upon to elect representatives 
to Congress, and the legislatures of the several States elected their 
respective quota of senators. In the early autumn of 1867, and 
previous to the meeting of the fortieth Congress, President John- 
son, in two public speeches and in several private conversations, 
had given utterance to the opinion that the senators and repre- 
sentatives so elected in the States that had been in rebellion were 
legal members of that Congress and entitled to seats therein. The 
admission of those members, acting, as they would have acted, in 
conjunction with the Democratic senators and representatives from 
the loyal States, would have constituted a majority in each branch 
of Congress. While there is no positive evidence upon the point, 
there are many circumstances which justify the conclusion that 
President Johnson contemplated the organization of Congress 
upon that basis. Had that attempt been made, and successfully 
made, the Republican members of Congress from the loyal States 
would have been under the necessity either of accepting the 
organization and acting in it as a minority party, or they would 
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have been compelled to abstain from all association with it and 
accept the position, as far as the policy of the Administration 
could control affairs, of rebels against a constitutionally organized 
Government. 

It is now an established historical fact that President Johnson 
made an effort to send General Grant to Mexico upon a mission, 
for which, probably, there was no sufficient reason in the relations 
of this Government to that of Mexico. 

In an article published in the NortH AMERICAN REVIEW for 
December, 1885, I gave the substance, and in some parts the Jan- 
guage, of a conversation with General Grant in regard to the effort 
made by President Johnson to induce him to accept that mission. 
While the subject was under consideration by the President and 
Secretary of State, the President issued an order, without the 
knowledge of General Grant, requiring General Sherman to leave 
his command at Fort Leavenworth and report at Washington. 
That command was obeyed, but, before the arrival of General 
Sherman, the President had received the peremptory refusal of 
General Grant to enter upon the mission. In the letter of June 
13, 1867, General Grant refers to the subject in these words : 


‘*The termination of your mission to Mexico caused, I think, no disap- 
pointment, as the whole scheme failed when I refused to go.” 


This declaration by General Grant is conclusive to the point, 
that the statement which I made in the NortH AMERICAN REVIEW 
of December last, to which I have referred, was justified by the 
facts. 

In further support of the theory, that President Johnson con- 
templated the transfer of the Government into the hands of the 
Democratic party, with the codéperation of the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives who had been elected in the South under the proclama- 
tions which he had issued, is the remark of General Grant in the 
letter of the 13th of January, 1867: 

‘* There was unquestionably a great desire to commit you to the support 


of the present Administration against Congress, right or wrong, as there has 
been me.” 


Again, in a letter of the 18th of September, 1867, General 
Grant refers to the attempt to send him to Mexico, and says : 


‘* Unless great changes take place between this and the Ist of February, I 
shall not be able to leave Washington this winter. If I can get off, however, 
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for a couple of months, I shall take about the trip I refused to take last winter, 
and of which you had the opportunity of enjoying on that account. If I go, I 
shall not take Campbell with me.” 

The anxiety to which General Grant was subjected, in his 
administration of the office of General of the Army during John- 
son’s administration, is indicated in this letter to General Sher- 
man. He says: 

**T amafraid tosay on paper all I fearand apprehend: but I assure you that, 
were you present, there is no one who [ would more fully unburden myself to, 
than yourself, or whose advice I would value more highly.” 

Both General Grant and General Sherman were opposed to the 
methods of administration in the War Department under Secre- 
tary Stanton. In these letters there are indications, on the part of 
both these officers, that Stanton assumed the control of affairs to 
such an extent, that the administration in the hands of the Gen- 
eral of the Army was merely nominal. General Grant refers to 
this condition of things when he uses these words : 

‘T am in hopes of getting the command of the army back again where it 
belongs, and, if I do, there should always, for some years at least, be some one 
present to exercise it, lest it revert again to the Secretary of War.” 

One of the most important letters in this connection is that of 
General Sherman to President Johnson under date of the 31st of 
January, 1868. The date of the letter is worthy of notice, inas- 
much as it corresponds in time to the controversy which arose 
between President Johnson and four or five members of his Cabinet, 
on the one side, and General Grant on the other, upon the question 
of fact whether General Grant made a promise to President John- 
son to resign the office of Secretary of War, ad interim, during the 
suspension of Secretary Stanton. From this letter it appears that 
Johnson had invited General Sherman to come to Washington ; but 
it does not appear in what capacity he expected him to act while 
there. After some introductory remarks as appears, which are not 
quoted, General Sherman says : 

“To bring me to Washington would put three heads to an army—yourself, 
General Grant, and myself, and we would be more than human if we were not 


to differ. In my judgment it would ruin the army and would be fatal to one 
or two of us.” 


This statement is important in connection with what is known 
of the relations between President Johnson and General Grant, in 
the fact that it points directly to the removal of General Grant and 
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the substitution of General Sherman to the command of the army. 
General Sherman resisted this proposition and entered into an 
argument to show that it would be unwise for him to accept the 
position proffered. He proceeds to denounce the influence of 
Washington life, and declares that it had been fatal to Generals 
Scott and Taylor, and he attributes the defeats of the army of the 
Potomac to the circumstance that its head-quarters were near to 
Washington, Further, he says: 


“It would have overwhelmed General Grant at Spottsylvania and Peters- 
burg if he had not been fortified by a strong reputation already hardened, and 
because no one then living coveted the place.” 


President Johnson could not have completed the reading of this 
Jetter without arriving at the conclusion that no advantage to his 
schemes would be gained by the substitution of General Sherman 
for General Grant. In the first place, Sherman bestows upon 
Grant the highest compliments, and then proceeds to say that he 
had never seen him so much troubled as he had been in Washington 
where he had ‘‘ been compelled to read himself a sneak and deceiver, 
based on reports of four of the Cabinet and apparently with your 
knowledge.” 

This language refers to the controversy which was then going 
on between the President and General Grant upon the allegation 
by the President that General Grant had promised to resign the 
office of Secretary of War, ad interim, previous to the passage of 
any resolution by the Senate disproving the suspension of Secre- 
tary Stanton. General Grant denied emphatically that any such 
promise had ever been made. The known opinions of General 
Grant, the circumstances to which reference has already been 
made, especially as to the purpose of the President to organize 
Congress upon the basis of the State Governments that had been 
set up under his proclamation, justify the conclusion that no such 
promise could ever have been made by General Grant. 

General Grant and General Sherman, in codperation with 
Reverdy Johnson, made an effort to induce the President to 
nominate Governor Cox, of Ohio, to the office of Secretary of War 
in place of Mr. Stanton. President Johnson, in the interviews 
that were had with him, indicated distinctly that the appointment 
would not be made. General Grant must have entertained the 
opinion that if a vacancy should be created the place would be 
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filled by a person who would second the views of the President in 
regard to the questions of reconstruction and to the rights of 
members elected under his proclamations to seats in the Senate 
and House of Representatives. 

President Johnson, in a letter to General Grant, dated the 31st 
day of January, 1868, made a statement of his recollection of the 
interviews that took place between himself and General Grant in 
reference to the office of Secretary of War. General Grant replied 
to that letter the 3d day of February, in which he controverted 
the President on the important question involved. Thereupon 
the President, on the 5th day of February, 1868, made an appeal 
in writing to the five members of his Cabinet who were present at 
the interview between himself and General Grant. Four of these 
members, Gideon Welles, Hugh McCulloch, Alexander W. Ran- 
dall, and O, H. Browning, endorsed substantially the statement 
of the President. Mr. Seward was more diplomatic, but while he 
reviewed in a long letter the interviews at which he had been 
present, and made some statements of what took place, and made 
explanations, sometimes in favor of the President and sometimes 
in favor of General Grant upon points incidental to the general 
question, yet he made no definite statement either in support of 
the President or in support of General Grant. It is to these 
letters that reference is made by General Sherman in the para- 
grapb quoted. 

The letter of General Sherman of the 22d of January, 1868, 
is a minute statement of the facts which, within his knowledge, 
touched the controversy between the President and General Grant. 
It will be observed that as far as his information extended it sup- 
ports the position taken by General Grant. But the view which 
confirms the statement of General Grant that he made no promise 
to the President is supported by the fact that such a promise was 
wholly inconsistent with the opinions which General Grant was 
known to entertain concerning the purposes of the President in 
regard to the reconstruction of the Government. If anything is 
established by the history of the times, it is the fact that General 
Grant, during all that period, entertained the opinion that it was 
the purpose of the President to use the power which he possessed, 
both directly and through the several departments, to prevent the 
reconstruction of the Government upon the Congressional basis. 
Entertaining such opinions, it is beyond the realm of probabilities 
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that General Grant could at any time have made a promise which 
would have placed in the hands of the President an additional 
means of accomplishing his own purposes and defeating the will of 
Congress and of the people of the country in regard to the recon- 
struction of the Government. 

GEORGE S. BouTWELL. 


Il. 
GENERAL SHERMAN TO GENERAL ORD. 


Heapgr’s Army OF THE U. S., 
Wasuinoton, D. C., Yarch 18, 1870. 


Gen’t E. 0. C. Orv, Comd’g Dept. of California, San Francisco, 


Dean Orp: . . . The truth is, politics have again gradually but 
surely drawn the whole country into a situation of as much danger as before 
the civil war. The army left the South subdued, broken, and humbled. The 
party then in power, forgetful of the fact, that sooner or later, the people of the 
South must vote, labored hard to create votes out of negroes and indifferent 
material, and when at last these States became reconstructed, as was to be ex- 
pected, the prejudices of the past resumed control, and now the negro govern- 
ment, aided by a weak force of Republican whites, have been swept aside, and 
the Union people there are hustled, branded, and even killed. Such is the 
nature of our Government that the nation is powerless to apply a remedy. All 
crimes must be tried by juries on the spot, who, of course, protect their com- 
rades, and condemn their opponents. So that any Southern citizen may kill or 
abuse a negro or Union man, with as much safety as one of our frontiersmen 
may kill an Indian, 

The memories of the war are fading fast, and even our own men are divid- 
ing out, not upon old issues, but the new probabilities of the strength of par- 
ties. General Grant’s personal popularity seems‘to be waning, and the 
opposition to his administration is such that if they can unite they will surely 
prevail, . . . 

Always your friend, 
W. T. SHERMAN, 

And again, in the following from General Sherman to General ! 
Augur, a year afterward, the same evils in the South are pointed 
out. To many, certain statements in this letter will seem like 
prophecy itself. 


III. 
GENERAL SHERMAN TO GENERAL AUGUR. 
Heapgr’s Army or THE U. S., it 
Wasurneton, D. C., March 18, 1871. ] 


Gen’L C. C. Avaur, Command’g Dept. Omaha, Nebraska. 
Deak AvGuR: . . . It is notorious that no Southern man can be pun- 
ished for murder and violence to a Union famiry, for the juries acquit them 
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even if they are indicted. As in South Carolina and Meridian, the troops 
arrive after the event, illustrating the old maxim of locking the stable-door 
after the horse is stolen. Unless Congress can, and will, give the President 
power to declare and execute martial law in any State or district when life and 
property are in peril, our Government is simply ridiculous. In the present 
state of parties, and the small force of the army, made so by the Republicans 
themselves, we are simply powerless, and the rebels whom we defeated in war 
will beat us by politics. 

Since the Secretary of War took to appointing sutlers, and even to naming 
post commanders, I feel little interest in public matters. I was in hopes that 
General Grant would cure some of these defects of administration, but he has 
so many advisers, and is so pulled and hauled about, that I really pity him. 
The Republican Party made use of him and his personal popularity for their 
advantage. And they will betray him, and cast him off the moment it seems 
to their advantage. Fortunately, however, they have no one to whom they can 
turn as a party leader. When the Democrats come to organize they will expe- 
rience the same difficulty. 

Our duty is to keep the army, as far as we can, well ordered, well disci- 
plined, and as well content as possible—on its submission to discipline, its love 
of order, and respect for authority, this nation yet may have to depend, for 
things now point, as in 1861, toward anarchy. . . . 

Truly your friend, 
W. T. SHERMAN. 


IV. 


GENERAL GRANT TO GENERAL SHERMAN, 


HEAD-QUARTERS ARMIES OF THE U. S., 
January 13, 1867. 


Dear GeNERAL: Whilst you were absent on your Mexican mission I did 
not write to you, because I did not know how to address you, except through 
the Secretary of State, and I have nothing to do with that functionary when it 
can be avoided. Since your return, although I have been in the office almost 
daily, I have been so unwell that I do nothing but what I am compelled to do. 
For the last day or two I have felt much better, and am in hopes that I will 
have no relapse. 

The termination of your mission to Mexico caused, I think, no disap- 
pointment, as the whole scheme failed when I refused to go. It may be that 
when Juarez can be reached, you will be called on again to accompany our 
minister to his capitol, merely to save appearances, but I doubt even this being 
asked of you. 

My dispatch to you to come to Washington was written by direction of the 
President. If you do not desire to come to Washington this winter, you need 
not do so unless you receive further orders, which I will not give without being 
directed again to give them. You can, however, interpret the orders you have 
as authorizing a pilgrimage to this Capitol at any time you feel disposed to 
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make it. There was unquestionably a great desire to commit you to a support 
of the present Administration, against Congress, right or wrong, as there has 
been me. In this particular there is but little difference between parties. No 
matter how close I keep my tongue, each tries to interpret from the little 
let drop that I am with them. I wish our political troubles were settled on 
any basis. I want to turn over the command of the army to you fora year or 
so, and go abroad myself. But to leave now would look like throwing up a 
command in the face of the enemy. 

My family are all very well, and join me in wishing to be kindly remem- 
bered to Mrs. Sherman and the children. I did not repeat my visit to Mrs. 5. 
when I was in St. L., because I understood I would not be likely to see her. 

If you come to Washington either alone or with some members of your 
family, we would be glad to entertain you during your stay. 

Yours truly, 
U. S. Grant. 
To Lt.-Gey. W. T. SHerman, St. Louis, Mo, 


V. 
GENERAL GRANT TO GENERAL SHERMAN, 


HEAD-QUARTERS ARMIES OF THE U. S., 
Wasurneton, D. C., Sept. 18, 1867. 


[Private.] My DEAR GENERAL: I received your very kind letter written 
from Omaha, which gave assurances of your sympathy for me at the very 
unpleasant position which I am now called on to occupy. It is truly an 
unenviable one, and I wish I had never been in it. All the romance of feeling 
that men in high places are above personal considerations and act only from 
motives of pure patriotism, and for the general good of the public, has been 
destroyed. An inside view proves, too truly, very much the reverse. I am 
afraid to say on paper all I fear and apprehend, but I assure you, that, were 
you present, there is no one who I would more fully unburden myself to than 
yourself, or whose advice I would value more highly. 

I received a letter from Mrs. Sherman yesterday from New York which 
indicates that she will not be in Washington this visit. I answered her letter 
this morning sending the letter to St. Louis. 

Unless great changes take place between this and the 1st of February, I 
shall not be able to leave Washington this winter. If I can get off, however, 
for a couple of months, I shall take about the trip I refused to take last 
winter, and which you had the opportunity of enjoying on that account. If I 
go, I shall not take Campbell with me. I will want you to come to Washing- 
ton in that case to take my place. I am in hopes of getting the command of 
the army back again where it belongs, and if I do, there should always, for 
some years at least, be some one present to exercise it lest it revert again to 
the Sec’y of War. 

I hope your commission will prove successful ; but my faith is not strong. 
In the first place, Browning would not appoint a man on it who is not already 
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impregnated with his own views, and turn everything to confirm them. I 
do not know any man whose contact with had made me think less of in pro- 
portion to his capacity. That is exceedingly limited. 

Yours truly, 


U. S. Grant. 
To Lr.-Gen. W. T. SHERMAN. 


VI. 
GENERAL SHERMAN TO PRESIDENT JOHNSON. 


LirpraRy Room, Wark DepaRTMENT, 
Wasurneton, D. C., January 31, 1868. 

To tHe Prestmpent: . . . To bring me to Washington would put 
three heads to an army—yourself, General Grant, and myself, and we would 
be more than human if we were not to differ. In my judgment it would ruin 
the army, and would be fatal to one or two of us. 

Generals Scott and Taylor proved themselves soldiers and patriots in the 
field, but Washington was fatal to both. This city, and the influences that 
centered here, defeated every army that had its head-quarters here from 1861 to 
1865, and would have overwhelmed General Grant at Spottsylvania and Peters- 
burg had he not been fortified by a strong reputation already hardened, and 
because no one then living coveted the place. Whereas in the West, we made 
progress from the start, because there was no political Capitol near enough 
to poison our minds and kindle into life that craving itching for fame 
which has killed more good men than bullets. I have been with General 
Grant in the midst of death and slaughter, when the howls of people reached 
him after Shiloh, when messengers were speeding to and from his army 
to Washington, bearing slanders, to induce his removal before he took 
Vicksburg ; in Chattanooga, when the soldiers were stealing the corn of the 
starving mules to satisfy their own hunger ; at Nashville, when he was ordered 
to the ‘forlorn hope” to command the Army of the Potomac, so often de- 
feated; and yet I never saw him more troubled than since he has been in 
Washington, and compelled to read himself a ‘‘ sneak and deceiver,” based on 
reports of four of the Cabinet, and apparently with your knowledge. If this 
political atmosphere can disturb the equanimity of one so guarded, and so 
prudent as he is, what will be the result with me, so careless, so outspoken as 
Iam? Therefore, with my consent, Washington, never ! 

With great respect, yours truly, 


VII. 
GENERAL SHERMAN TO GENERAL GRANT. 


W. T. SHerman. 


Lrprary Room, War DEPARTMENT, 
Wasurineton, D. C., January 27, 1868. 
Genera U.S. Grant, Washington. 

Dear GENERAL: At your request I will endeavor to recall the events within 
my observation at and about the time you vacated the office of Secretary of 
War, ad interim, and when Mr. Stanton re-entered. 

During the week preceding this event I saw you almost daily, as the Board, 
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of which I am a member, occupied the room in the building next the office of 
the Secretary of War. 

On Saturday, the 11th of January, you told me that, within the past few 
days, you had read carefully the act of Congress known as the Tenure of Civil 
Office Bill; that it was different from what you had supposed; that it was so 
worded, that in case the resolution reported by Mr. Howard should pass the 
Senate, Mr. Stanton would be restored, and that if you held on, or did any act 
as Secretary of War, you would incur a liability of ten thousand dollars and 
imprisonment for five years, a risk you did not feel inclined to run. We then 
knew the resolution was being debated in the Senate, and was likely to pass 
at any time. 

I think I asked you if you had not promised to give notice to the President, 
and also what course you intended to pursue. You said you supposed after the 
resolution had passed the Senate, Mr. Stanton would pursue towards you the 
same order of proceedings as he had required of you on taking the office at 
the time of his suspension, viz.: that he would write you a letter demanding 
the office, and would give you one or two days to act. But you said you would 
also go to the President right away and tell him how you felt. At 3 P.M. our 
Board adjourned, and by appointment with General Pope, 1 took him (General 
Pope) to the Executive Mansion to pay his personal and official respects to the 
President. Mr. Johnson received General Pope very courteously, and, after a 
few minutes conversation, in which both appeared well pleased, General Pope 
withdrew, and the President detained me to show me some papers, and at 
that moment you entered. After a minute I also withdrew, leaving you and 
the President alone together. This was about 4 p.m. of Saturday, the 11th 
instant, and I supposed, of course, you had gone to the President at that un- 
usual hour, expressly to tell him your conclusion about the office you then held 
as Secretary of War ad interim. 

I knew that both the President and the army would be embarrassed by the 
restoration to the office of Secretary of War of Mr. Stanton, after the strong 
feelings generated by past events, and saw no solution, except for the President 
to submit to the Senate the name of some good successor, likely to be con- 
firmed bythe Senate. The name of Governor Cox, of Ohio, rose to my mind 
as being the very man for the place, a gentleman in the highest sense of the 
term, of fine address and education, of a perfect war record, who had filled 
every commission from that of colonel to corps commander, who had lost 
favor with the Republican Party by reason of his opposition to universal negro 
suffrage, and whose term of office in Ohio was to expire on the following 
Monday. I had not seen Governor Cox since the close of the war, and did not 
know that he would accept if named, but proposed to use my influence to that 
end. That evening I dined by invitation with Mr. Reverdy Johnson, to whom 
I mentioned my thoughts. He said it was the very thing, that he would him- 
self call on the President the next morning, Sunday, and, as he had to go to 
Annapolis that evening, he would drop me a note telling me the result of his 
interview with the President. On Sunday, I saw several gentlemen and some 
Senators, to whom I mentioned the circumstance, and all approved; I then 
called on you at your house, about 3 p. m. of Sunday, the 17th, and you not 
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only approved, but urged me to push the matter all I could, saying that 
Governor Cox was perfectly acceptable to you, and to the army generally. 
When I got to my room, I was disappointed to find no note from Reverdy 
Johnson. 

On Monday morning, the 13th early, I again came to this room, where our 
Board sits, and you soon came in and asked me what was the result of the 
matter. I answered that Mr. Reverdy Johnson had not written me as I 
expected, and that I inferred that his application to the President had met 
with no success. You then urged me to go at once to the President, and use 
your name, as not only consenting, but urging, that course. I did go to the 
President about 11 a.m., and after waiting some time was admitted. I asked 
the President if Mr. Reverdy Johnson had been there the day before, and if he 
had named Governor Cox in connection with the office of Secretary of War. 
The President answered “ Yes,” and that he had a good opinion of Governor 
Cox, but made no intimation of a purpose to send his name to the Senate. 
Satisfied the President had given the matter his thoughts, I did not deem it 
proper for me further to urge the matter, only stating that I thought General 
Cox in every way qualified, and that I knew from you personally that his 
appointment would be most acceptable. At that time it was almost certain 
that the Senate would pass Mr. Howard’s resolution, and I supposed the Presi- 
dent was fully prepared for it. I believed that you had in the interview of the 
previous Saturday given the President your frank statement of your intentions 
in this connection. I left the President and came straight to you, and told 
you the result, and that, though the President had not said to me what he 
would do, he left me to infer he would not send the name of General Cox to 
the Senate. 

Tuesday came, and with it Mr. Stanton. He came into the room where 
Generals Sheridan, Augur, and I were sitting, and was very friendly in his 
greeting. He said he wanted to see me when at leisure ; and about 104 a.m. 
I went into his office through the side door, and found you and him together. 
I stayed but a moment, and said to Mr. Stanton that I was close by and would 
come in whenever he called me. I then left you two together. I afterwards 
was called in by Mr. Stanton, who spoke to me very kindly, but not a word 
about his tenure of office. 

I saw you again that afternoon in your office of General-in-Chief, and you 
told me that you did not like at all the manner in which Mr. Stanton had 
resumed the office ; that he had sent for you in a rather discourteous mode ; 
that, at the time you had relieved him, he had required you to make your 
demand in writing, and had taken two or more days to clear out the office 
before letting you in, and that you thought he would have acted towards you 
as he had required you to act towards him ; that by his course he had compro- 
mised you, and you did not like it at all. I think I suggested that we should 
go together to the President and have a clear understanding about the matter, 
to which you promptly assented, but, as it was then late in the day, you said 
you would come to your office at 94 a.m., and we could go to the President the 
first thing next morning. That was agreed to, and we met at your office as 
appointed. You remarked that since you had read a remark in the ** Intelli- 
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gencer” of that morning, you did not feel inclined to go as far as you had 
intended, as facts were stated therein that could hardly have reached the 
editor excepting from one or more of the Cabinet. I was then shown by 
General Badeau the article which, before, I had not seen. I gave it 
but a casual glance, when you and I went tothe President’s house together. 
He received us promptly and kindly. We were all seated. Nobody in the 
room but the President, yourself, and myself. You first began by telling of 
certain matters in Georgia and Alabama, which seemed to be the continuation 
of a former conversation, after which you said substantially : ‘‘ Mr. President : 
Whoever gave the facts for the article of the ‘ Intelligencer’ of this morn- 
ing has made some serious mistakes, ete.’”” The President promptly inter- 
rupted ; ‘‘ General Grant, let me interrupt you just there, I have not seen the 
‘ Intelligencer ’ of this morning, and have no knowledge of the contents of any 
article therein.” General Grant resumed: ‘‘ Well, the idea is given there that 
I have not kept faith with you. Now, Mr. President, I remember when you 
spoke to me on this subject last summer. I did say that, like the case of the 
Baltimore police commissioners, I did suppose Mr. Stanton could not regain 
his office except by a process through the courts.” To this the President as- 
sented, saying he remembered the reference to the case of the Baltimore com- 
missioners, and you, General Grant, resumed. You said that if you changed 
your opinion you would give the President notice, and put things where they 
were before your appointment as Secretary of War, ad interim. Here a gen- 
eral conversation ensued in which General Grant said he had taken the office 
simply beeause it seemed better that he should be there than anybody who 
would likely be nominated by the President and confirmed by the Senate. And 
the President referred to his past conduct to show how desirous he had always 
been to manifest friendship and confidence in General Grant, stating that at a 
former period he had used his power as Commander-in-Chief to secure to 
General Grant the exercise of certain functions of his office, which, from prac- 
tice, had been exercised by secretaries of war, etc. After which General Grant 
resumed and related to the President how Mr. Stanton had got the key of the 
room usually occupied by the Secretary of War, and gone into possession of 
the office, sending to him a blunt message to come to him in the “old style,” 
at which he said he was not at all pleased ; and he then stated strongly that 
there had been no understanding with Mr. Stanton on his part, and that he 
had acted as Secretary of War, ad interim, in the interest of the army and not 
of Mr. Stanton ; that Mr. Stanton being in the office did not make him 
Secretary of War any more than if he were to make his office in his own 
library room at his own private house. At all which the President ex- 
pressed himself gratified and pleased. 

I took no part in that conversation, but as we rose and walked towards the 
door, General Grant said : ‘‘ Mr. President, you should make some order that 
we of the army are not bound to obey the orders of Mr. Stanton, as Secretary 
of War,” which the President said he would do. After you had finished I 
merely said in general terms that I did not profess to know the law of the 
case, but on the score of honor I did not see how any one could hold a Cabinet 
office without the full confidence of the President. 
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This is all I can recall as having occurred about that time, and I confess [ 
have been surprised to see the statements of late in the newspapers as emanat- 
ing from the Cabinet. Surely I thought that your explanation of Wednesday, 
after that Cabinet Council, was satisfactory to the President on every point 
touching your action in this matter, only he thought if you had been more 
positive on Saturday he might have put some one in the office who would have 
resisted the entry of Mr. Stanton into that particular room ; but I thought 
that your explanation, that Mr. Stanton being in that particular room did not 
make him lawful Secretary of War, was conclusive. The real question is, does 
the Secretary of the Treasury honor his warrants as Secretary of War because 
he signs his name in that office, or because of the legal effects of the Resolu- 
tion of the Senate declaring the reasons for his removal insufficient under the 
terms of Civil Office Bill. 

I do think the army should be spared these conflicts in cases purely legal. 


Truly your friend, 
W. T. Suerman, Lieut. Gen. 














































JOBS IN CITIES. 


THE request that I prepare a brief paper on Jobs in Cities 
brings before me a field large in extent and prolific in material. 
A volume would cover only a small part of the subject ; for nearly 
all the very large corporate undertakings in the United States dur- 
ing the past twenty years have had in them more or less of the 
corrupt political and financial elements which the public have 
come to sum up in the word “‘job.” What I must do, therefore, 
is to confine myself chiefly to such jobs as have come under my 
own personal cognizance in connection with some participation in 
municipal reforms, and more especially with the New York anti- 
monopoly organization, of which I have the honor to be chair- 
man. 

The main purpose of the anti-monopoly movement is to resist 
public corruption and corporate aggression. Anti-monopolists 
have no war with honest corporations. These are simply forms 
of codperative enterprise; and in codperative action lies the solu- 
tion of the disputes between capital and labor. 

The anti-monopoly organization was founded by Peter Cooper, 
F. B. Thurber, and others. The abuses which specially appealed 
to these gentlemen were transportation extortions and fictitious 
capitalization. For instance, there had just been a very bountiful 
harvest in Kansas. As soon as this fact became apparent to the 
managers of the leading railways, they raised their rates of freight 
from a tariff to a tribute, and extorted a million and a half of mere 
highway spoils from that one harvest in one locality. This was 
the brigandage of the Middle Ages revived in a new form. At 
about the same time Commodore Vanderbilt injected forty-seven 
millions of dollars in ‘‘ water” into the capital of the New 
York Central and Hudson River roads. Interest and dividends 
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on that inflation have since been levied on labor and production, 
in increased freight charges. 

An illustration of the manner in which honest industry is 
made to pay tribute to financial freebooters arose in the conduct 
of our elevated railways, which official investigation by the railway 
commission of the State has shown to have cost eighteen millions 
of dollars, but the stock of which has been watered nearly a 
hundred and twenty per cent., that is, to the extent of twenty-one 
millions over the true cost. The report of the commission dem- 
onstrated that the roads could be run at a handsome profit on the 
basis of a five-cent fare, if their directors had not resorted to this 
monstrous stock inflation. 

Even these instances are a mere bagatelle in contrast with the 
sum-total of railroad stock-watering, of which they form a part. 
The railways of the United States, to-day, represent about four 
thousand millions of dollars in purely fictitious capital. 

The original idea upon which public franchises were granted, for 
railroads, gas companies, and other similar undertakings making 
use of public highways, was, that they were a sort of partnership 
between the public and capitalists, the people granting the right 
of way and the capitalists constructing the works, upon the cost 
of which they were entitled to receive a fair return for their 
investment; but when this had been received the public was to 
come in for its share, in the form of decreased charges for the 
service rendered. The general railroad law of this State recognizes 
this principle by specifying that when receipts exceed ten per cent. 
upon the ‘‘ capital actually invested,” then the Legislature may 
reduce charges so that they will yield not more than ten per 
cent. The purpose of stock watering is to evade the laws, and to 
cheat the public out of its share of profits in great corporate enter- 
prises. It cannot be too clearly remembered that in all enterprises 
existing by virtue of a public charter, and doing business by using 
public highways, the public is a partner therein and entitled to its 
share of profits, without sharing in the possible losses of the under- 
taking, for the reason that the promoters seek these privileges and 
receive their share of the profits first, and it is only what is “left 
over,” as it were, that belongs to the public. 

The Broadway Surface Railroad job—or the ‘‘ Broadway steal,” 
as it is popularly termed—is the most conspicuous recent illustra- 
tion of corporate and municipal corruption. I can speak of it 
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definitely, as the Anti-Monopoly League was a chief agent in 
exposing and defeating it. 

The league commenced unearthing this job in 1884. On the 
30th of August, in that year, the franchise for constructing the 
road had been granted by the Board of Aldermen to Jacob Sharpe, 
under exceedingly suspicious circumstances,—the Mayor having 
vetoed the grant. There had been several large bids for the fran- 
chise,—one of a million dollars. When, in spite of all this, and in 
opposition to the Mayor’s veto, the Board of Aldermen held an 
anomalous meeting at nine o’clock in the morning and made 
Sharpe a present of the grant, only one conclusion could be 
reached. No one at all conversant with the way in which cor- 
porations obtain legislation had any doubt that the aldermen were 
controlled by bribery. 

On the 17th of September (shortly after the job was consum- 
mated), the Anti-Monopoly League held a meeting, calling public 
attention to the reputed bribery and corruption, and appointed a 
committee to take further action. On the 17th of February, 1885, 
another meeting of the league was held, and resolved that a 
formal demand should be made on the Legislature to appoint 
a committee of investigation. 

One of the members of the league committee spent much 
time at Albany during the session of 1885, in connection 
with the “‘ gas fight.” While there, he made several attempts 
to procure the appointment of the investigating committee. 
But the Legislature of 1885 was a notoriously corrupt body, 
and was completely under the control of the railroad lobby ; 
consequently, our attempts failed. Nevertheless, they served to 
keep public attention alive. In December, the Anti-Monopoly 
Railroad Commissioner, Mr. O'Donnell, offered a resolution, in 
the Board of Railroad Commissioners, that the commission 
should use its authority to investigate the Broadway Surface Rail- 
road corruption. Mr. O’Donnell’s resolution was voted down by 
the other two commissioners. But still we did not give up. The 
league made a public announcement that the organization would 
persist in its purpose with the new Legislature (that of 1886), 
which was then about to open its sessions. After much effort, the 
Railroad Committee of the Senate at last ordered an investigation, 
the consequences of which have led to the exposure and arrest of 
the corrupt aldermen, and to some little reparation to the public. 
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One of the “‘ city fathers,” at least, has gone to state’s-prison, and 
the charter of the road has been revoked. 

I have touched upon this now familiar job first, partly because 
it presents one of the most delicate and difficult tasks the anti- 
monopolists have ever undertaken, and partly because it is an 
excellent specimen, in all its details, of the average bargain between 
business adventurers and venal politicians to plunder the public. 
Mixed in it were politicians of high and low degree; men of 
national reputation ; merchants supposed to be of unimpeachable 
integrity ; lawyers in good standing; all these, and with them 
certain ostensible ‘‘ reformers” and ‘‘ reform newspapers.” Sharpe 
had an understanding with a Philadelphia ‘‘ ring,” by which they 
were to be taken into his scheme, on a specified basis, after he had 
secured the charter. Sharpe purchased his aldermen, got the 
charter, and then turned his back on the Philadelphians. Then, 
those injured parties raised a vigorous hue and cry of “ fraud, 
bribery, and corruption,” the object of it being to frighten Sharpe 
into carrying out the original agreement. A part of the plan was to 
secure the appointment of a legislative committee of investiga- 
tion—such a committee as would not investigate too far, but 
just far enough to make the faithless Mr. Sharpe divide his 
spoils. 

The purpose of the Anti-Monopoly League was also to secure 
an investigating committee, but one that would be inflexible in 
exposing the swindle. How to proceed in this direction, without 
defeating ourselves and furthering the investigating scheme of the 
Philadelphia syndicate, was the peculiar and risky feature of the 
work. But, with the aid of the leading New York newspapers, 
and the special co-operation of Hon. A. C. Comstock of the Senate, 
a plan of campaign was arranged which proved successful. 

Another New York city job of the most outrageous character 
was the attempt to set on foot ‘‘The Cable Road Grab.” In this 
projected conspiracy against the people, the interested parties 
sought to secure, without payment, the use forever, of some seventy 
miles of the streets of New York. There was to be absolutely no 
compensation whatever for all time for the franchise, which had 
never been estimated as worth less than five millions of dollars for 
a limited term of years. The detectives employed by the Anti- 
Monopoly League reported that a railroad ring had been formed 
among the aldermen themselves, and that they would certainly 
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put the job through. This report proved to be correct. The 
board did “‘put it through” by a nearly unanimous yote. But 
the league, being thoroughly prepared for this contest, took it up 
immediately. With our attorney, Augustus A. Levy, it was made 
my business to appear before the mayor. Carefully considered 
arguments were presented, urging a veto. The veto followed, 
Mayor Grace adopting precisely the positions set forth in our 
pleas. The next step was to procure an injunction against the 
Board of Aldermen, to prevent them from passing the franchise 
over the Mayor’s veto. On the application of our attorney, the 
injunction was granted by Judge Lawrence. It was argued before 
him by a strong array of anti-monopoly counsel and was made 
permanent, 

In the meantime, what was commonly called ‘‘ the Cantor 
Bill”—an act to compel the selling of public franchises at 
public auction to the highest bidder—was pending before the 
Legislature. The Anti-Monopoly League took a deep interest in 
this act, as it finished up the branch of work in which we had 
lately been engaged in such a way as to cover all future cases. 
As soon as Judge Lawrence granted the injunction, we sent a letter 
to the members of the Legislature, urging immediate action on 
the Cantor Bill. The chairman of the league also went to Albany, 
and pressed the passage of the bill. 

The first piece of public jobbery that I had a hand in resisting 
was thirteen years ago. It was the job, in 1873, to tear down the 
Tombs, and build a new city prison. The projectors of this job 
had intended to make the structure another heap of pillage, like 
‘*the Tweed Court-house.” It would have cost the citizens of 
New York from five to ten millions of dollars, according to the 
ultimate audacity of the jobbers. That scheme was defeated by 
the opposition of five determined men, who procured an injunction, 
and brought it to public attention in a manner so pronounced 
that the plotters abandoned their scheme. 

There has recently been a struggle against the gas monopolists 
of our great city. The New York gas companies have invested 
a little more than eleven millions of dollars, actual capital, in the 
gas business ; but they have added nearly ¢hirty millions of ficti- 
tious capital to the actual investment. In other words, they have 
charged so much for gas that their profits would oblige them to 
declare annual dividends of twenty-four and a quarter per cent. on 
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their principal; but, by selling eleven millions of their stock—to 
themselves—for thirty-nine millions, they can call the dividends 
seven per cent. Then, in some years, they have been easily able 
to afford the purchase of enough legislators, at Albany, to make 
such practices continuous. The stockholders of the New York 
Gas Company put $750,000 into their business. They took out of 
it more than fifteen millions—or nearly ten millions in excess 
of ten per cent. annual profits—and ¢hen had more than seven 
and a half millions of stock in hand, to issue at par! Under this 
arrangement they recently entered a new ‘‘ consolidation.” 

To resist such intolerable impositions, a Gas Consumer’s 
Association was organized. The Anti-Monopoly League was also 
put into the service. After two seasons of hard work, in the face 
of misrepresentation, corruption, and personal denunciation, these 
organizations forced the issue to what seemed a successful con- 
clusion. A state act was passed, providing for the incorporation 
of new gas companies, under restrictions preventing stock inflation, 
carefully fixing the quality of gas, and introducing what is known 
as ‘‘ the English sliding scale ;” which means a decrease of cost to 
consumers as a company prospers. By another bill a gas com- 
mission was created, bringing all gas companies under the people’s 
supervision, and justly regulating those public servants in the 
public interest. The cost of the commission was made a charge 
on the companies, the amount having been computed at less 
than one cent. per thousand feet of the gas sold. Still another 
bill was passed, limiting the price of gas in New York city. It 
has been said that the manner of appointing the commissioners 
under the gas commission bill was not in accordance with the 
political aims of his Excellency the Governor. Whether this 
statement is true or not, he vetoed the Gas Commission Bill, and 
signed the other two. In its practical aspect, this course was the 
same thing as instituting a law against swindling, and then refus- 
ing to empower any one to execute it. The governor’s veto has 
not been kindly received by the people and the press, but has 
received the marked approval of the gas monopolists. One reason 
may be that, in his veto, the governor complained of the bill as 
‘*investing the commission with power to destroy property amount- 
ing to many millions.” By the much-abused word “‘ property ” he 
referred, of course, to the fictitious capital, or ‘‘ water,” which the 
gas companies had added to their real capital. But the commis- 
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sion could not have destroyed even this false property, except by 
preventing it from swindling the people beyond the point it had 
already reached. 

Is it not a remarkable sign of the moral obliquity of the times 
that the Governor of the Empire State, in vetoing the Gas Com- 
mission Bill, which would have made legislation for gas consumers 
effective, treats watered stock as *‘ property ” entitled to his special 
protection? 

The ‘‘ biggest job,” as well as the largest project, now under 
way in any city of the United States, is probably that of The New 
Aqueduct, which is to be the main source of our New York city 
water supply. 

The New Aqueduct is to be thirty-one miles long. Through 
ten miles of this area nature has furnished a solid rock bottom, 
perfectly water-tight, and much better than any artificial bottom 
that could possibly be constructed. Yet the Board of Aqueduct 
Commissioners has voted to line the entire aqueduct with brick, 
bottom and all, including the ten miles already lined with the 
best of natural stone. Controller Loew opposed this worse than 
useless expenditure, intended wholly for the benefit of political 
corruptionists, but the job has been sustained by the majority of 
the Board. When the matter came up, the Controller offered a 
resolution that the work be done as any sensible business man 
would do it for himself; that is, that the aqueduct be lined only 
where necessary. The resolution was voted down, Mayor Grace 
alone sustaining the Controller. Judge Spencer, the Tammany 
member of the Aqueduct Commission, then offered a resolution 
that the whole structure receive the brick lining. The resolution 
was passed, the Mayor and the Controller voting against it. In 
the passage of this little resolution, the people of New York city 
were put to an unnecessary expense of a million and a half of 
dollars, in order that the contractors and, indirectly, a political 
ring, might profit by it. 

In order, however, that the ring might not be troubled with such 
‘* factious opposition ” to future jobs of the kind, the ring decided 
to legislate the inconvenient Mayor and Controller out of the Board 
of Aqueduct Commissioners, although they were the chief repre- 
sentatives and the only safeguards to the city, for whom the aque- 
duct is being constructed. The bill was therefore introduced in 
the Legislature, swiftly passed—‘‘ kissed through,” as it is termed 
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by Hon. Timothy J. Campbell, which is the technical name for a 
corrupt bargain between political managers of both parties—and 
was signed by Governor Hill, with full knowledge of its effect and 
bearings, and in the face of a protest signed by many thousands 
of influential citizens of New York. 

The estimated cost of The New Aqueduct is fifteen millions of 
dollars ; but such extras are to be counted upon as political expedi- 
ency may demand, and what the actual cost will be only the end 
will show. The ‘‘ Quaker Dam”’ is one of these ‘‘extras.” This 
structure, as all the experts know, will be entirely useless for the 
next fifteen or twenty years ; but, as it will cost from twelve to 
fifteen millions of dollars, if built as it ought to be, the contrac- 
tors and their ‘‘ partners” are very anxious to have it built at 
once, 

Among the most prominent and influential of these contractors 
are Messrs. Clark and O’Brien, Mr. O’Brien being chairman of 
the Democratic State Committee and also the political special man- 
ager and henchman of Governor Hill. The opinion now and then 
escapes the intimate friends of these gentlemen that the ‘‘ aqueduct 
job,” if ‘‘ handled for all it is worth,” will furnish the financial 
sinews (or what they briefly term “‘ the party boodle”) to make Mr. 
Hill the next President of the United States. 

The work on the aqueduct is supposed to be given out to the low- 
est bidder. One precarious section of it, under the Harlem River, 
was allotted some time ago to Messrs. Clark and O’Brien, at an 
allowance of $50,000 more than the lowest bid, for fear that the 
lowest bidder might not do the work well. But it was imme- 
diately sub-let to this lowest bidder, and the difference pocketed. 
That $50,000 could easily go into the presidential fund, the city 
alone being the poorer thereby. 

In the single item of “filling in slopes” by one contractor in 
one month, the Controller recently found an overcharge of $5,000. 
He declined to pay it, and the issue went before the City Attorney, 
who sustained the refusal. And now the whole matter of filling in 
such slopes is to be gone over if possible. In a project that may 
involve an outlay of forty millions of dollars, there is no telling 
how many of these millions will go to the spoilsmen. 

My brief sketch of Jobs in Cities has this moral: Almost any- 
thing can be done to protect public interests and clean out the pig- 
sties of political corruption, if intelligent and determined citizens 
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will simply get together and see that the work isdone. The Anti- 
Monopoly League has already demonstrated this truth. But, until 
citizens generally will organize and take an active part in public 
affairs, they may as well settle down to the expectation that they 
will be perennially robbed, and then defied and laughed at. 


FERDINAND SEEGER. 








NOTES AND COMMENTS. 





I. 
A MISTAKE oF GENERAL BEAUREGARD. 


Tue Norta American Review for May contains a paper on the ‘‘ Defense of 
Charleston ” by General G. T. Beauregard. The greater part of page 426 is 
devoted to the attack on the blockading force by the ‘‘ two Confederate gun- 
boats (iron-clad rams) ” called the ‘* Palmetto State ” and the ‘‘ Chicora,” on the 
morning of January 31, 1863. He says : 

‘« The ‘ Palmetto State,’ on board of which for the occasion was Commodore 
Ingraham himself, steamed out toward the Federal fleet, followed by the 
‘Chicora,’ and fell upon and fired into the steamer‘ Mercedita,’ before the latter 
had realized the peril she wasin. Disabled and reported to be sinking, the ‘ Mer- 
cedita’ immediately surrendered. The ‘ Palmetto State’ left her and went in 
pursuit of a second and a third Federal steamer, but was soon outdistanced by 
their superior speed. On the other hand, the ‘Chicora’ had not remained idle; 
she had set fire to a schooner-rigged propeller, engaged and crippled the 
. oa City,’ “7 into and fired the ‘ Keystone State,’ which then and there 
struck her flag. The other vessels composing the blockading squadron, seeing 
the fate of their consorts, and fearing the same one for themselves, hurriedly 
steamed out to sea and entirely disappeared. The entire harbor remained in 
the full ssion of the Confederate rams. Not a Federal sail was visible, 
even with spy-glasses, for over twenty-four hours. It is, therefore, strictly cor- 
rect to state that the blockade of the port of Charleston had been raised, for the 
time being, as was certified to by Commodore Ingraham, by the foreign consuls 
then in Charleston, and by myself.” 


These assertions require examination and correction. 

The blockading force at that date consisted of the ‘‘ Housatonic,” ‘‘ Mer- 
cedita,” ‘‘ Keystone State,” “ Quaker City,” “Augusta,” “ Flag,” ‘“ Ottawa,” 
“Unadilla,” “* Memphis,” and “ Stettin.” Of these the ‘‘ Flag,” ‘‘ Ottawa,” 
*“ Unadilla,” and ‘‘Stettin” did not get into action, owing to their positions 
at the extremities of the long line. The ‘‘ Mercedita,” ‘‘ Keystone State,” 
‘* Quaker City,” and ‘‘ Memphis,” were alone engaged until the arrival of the 
‘* Housatonic ” and ‘‘Augusta,” after all the damage that was done had been 
inflicted. The ‘‘ Mercedita” was surrendered as stated. The ‘‘ Keystone 
State” was seriously injured, and was at the mercy of the enemy; to prevent a 
greater loss of life than had already been suffered, the colors were hauled 
down. The enemy, though very near, made no attempt to take possession, 
but, according to the report of Commander Le Roy, continued to fire upon the 
disabled ship. That officer then ordered the colors to be rehoisted, and to re- 
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sume fire from the after battery. His loss was one officer and nineteen men 
killed and twenty wounded. The ‘‘ Quaker City” was injured, but not disabled. 
No schooner-rigged propeller was set on fire, because there was no such vessel 
present. 

This brings matters up to that point in General Beauregard’s statement, 
where I have placed what follows in italics, 

The ‘‘Augusta ” and ‘* Housatonic” now for the first moment suspected dan- 
ger. Firing along the line was so common an occurrence that no apprehension 
was excited by the guns heard at this time. It was supposed that a number 
of vessels were attempting to run the blockade at the same time. But suspicion 
being aroused by the duration of the firing, both these vessels slipped their 
cables and ran under full steam towards the scene of action. The former soon 
opened fire, and the latter was run between her and her opponent which was 
then seen to be an iron-clad ram, bearing the Confederate flag, steering directly 
towards the mouth of the harbor, leaving all the vessels above named upon the 
ground of the conflict. The “ Housatonic ” was steered as close to the shore as the 
water would permit; fire was opened as soon as she got within range of the 
ram, and was continued as long as the latter, all the while retreating, con- 
tinued in their range. We fired thirty-four shot and shells at her. She 
returned our fire, and her shells struck near us and beyond us, but none hit us. 
Never once did she deviate from the course she was steering when we first saw 
her, except that she gained time sufficiently to bring her stern gun to bear 
upon us. 

Whilst the ‘‘ Housatonic ” was running down from her anchorage, a ram was 
seen to the westward, steering towards the harbor. She was discovered, in the 
early light of the morning, by her black smoke. She made no demonstration 
of coming towards us, or of wishing to attack us. I then believed, and I now 
believe, that she was inside of the outer shoals. We neither saw nor heard 
any more of her. 

The firing having ceased by the withdrawal of the enemy, the battery was 
secured at eight o’clock A.M. 

The ‘‘Keystone State” was sent to Port Royal in tow of the ‘‘Memphis;” and 
the ‘‘Augusta” was dispatched to the same place with information for Admiral 
Du Pont. The ‘“ Princess Royal,” a captured blockade runner, was also sent 
to Port Royal about 9.30 A.M. 

The ‘‘ Quaker City ” picked up her anchor in the course of the forenoon, and the 
“Unadilla” resumed her station inside of Rattlesnake Shoal, and remained there 
during the day. The ‘ Housatonic” picked up her anchor in the course of the 
afternoon. The blockading vessels went to their usual stations after necessary 
communication with the senior officer, but most of them were kept under way 
to insure greater watchfulness, rendered necessary by the number being 
reduced by four. No vessel ran in or out of the fort that day, nor was any 
attempt made todo so. As the haze diminished, the two rams were seen lying 
in Moffitt’s Channel, close to the shore, some distance to the northward and 
eastward of Fort Moultrie. About five o’clock they went back into Charleston 
harbor, nor were they ever seen outside afterwards. 

Commander Le Roy, in his extracts from the log-book of the ‘‘ Keystone 
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State,” after giving his reasons for rehoisting his colors and to resume firing, 
Says : 
‘*Now the enemy, either injured, or to avoid the squadron approaching. 


sheered off toward the harbor, exchanging shots with the ‘‘ Housatonic,” which 
vessel was in chase.” 


Lieut.-Commander Watmough in his report, after mentioning his taking 
the ‘* Keystone State ” in tow by the ‘‘ Memphis,” adds : 


‘**Tt was apparent that both the iron-clads avoided a close action with the 
** Housatonic,” and other heavily-armed vessels, and placed themselves pru- 
dently with the Swash Channel under their lee, as a safe retreat to port.” 


I think that the italicized portion of General Beauregard’s statement, as 
quoted herein, may be regarded as incorrect in every particular. Tis procla- 
mation alluded to therein was contradicted, officially, in the most positive 
terms by the several officers commanding the blockading vessels, as soon as it 
came to their notice. Their rejoinder is dated February 10, 1863, more than 
twenty-three years ago. It can be found with all other official documents 
bearing upon this question, in the ‘‘ Report of the Secretary of the Navy for 
1863,” pages 163-180. 

A few extracts from Confederate authorities will close this article. 

The **Charleston Courier” of the 2d February, 1863, contains a statement, 
which, from internal evidence, must have been written by some person on 
board the ** Chicora.” After describing some alleged actions of that vessel, the 
writer proceeds to say : 


‘*Discovering that the flag-boat had ceased firing, and was standing in 
shore, orders were given to follow her. On our return we came across a three- 
masted bark-rigged vessel which we engaged, firing our guns as we passed. 
We then kept on our way to the bay, having sustained no damage in the 
action, nor a single casualty on board. The last ship mentioned above kept 
firing at us until we got out of range, and we giving them our return com- 
pliments.” (‘* Rebellion Record,” vol. vi., page 415.) 


The ‘‘ Housatonic ” was the only ship agreeing with the above description. 
There is no appearance of our running away in this account; and we wes 
evidently left in possession of the field. 

A book entitled ‘‘ Recollections of a Naval Officer,” written by Captain 
William Harmar Parker, who, at the time in question, was first lieutenant of 
the ‘‘ Palmetto State ” (see page 292 of said book), says that the statement accom- 
panying the proclamation of General Beauregard and Commodore Ingraham, 
viz.: that ‘‘ the British Consul and the commander of the British war-steamer 
*Petrel’ had previously gone five miles beyond the usual anchorage of the 
blockaders, and could see nothing of them with their glasses,” was a ‘‘ foolish 
statement.” 

Again, ‘‘as we entered the harbor the Federal vessels closed in and resumed 
the blockade.” 

And again, ‘‘ as to the proclamation in regard to the blockade being broken, 
[ looked upon it as all bosh. No vessels went out or came in during the day.” 

And, ‘‘1 am constrained to say that this was a badly managed affair on our 
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part, and we did not make the best use of our opportunity.’ 
304 of said book. 

The **‘ Housatonic ” opened fire at 7.08 A.M. and at 7.37 a.m. the ram was out 
of range, having crossed the bar. At 8.30 a.m. the rams anchored in Beach 
Channel, and at 5 p.m. they returned to Charleston harbor. 

As I happened to be senior officer off Charleston at the time in question, I 
deem it a duty to correct the misrepresentations of General Beauregard in re- 
lation to this affair, in justice to the gallant officers and men whom I had the 
honor to command on that day. 


Pages 303 and 


Wa. Rogers Tayor, 
Rear Admiral, U. S. N. 


For the information of the non-professional reader, it seems proper to say 
that the blockading vessels, when getting under way in a hurry, always slipped 
their cables with a buoy attached to the inner end. In ‘‘ picking up” their 
anchors, the buoy was grappled, the end of the cable hauled in and secured, 
and they were then in the same position as they were before slipping. 


Il. 
GOLD AND SILVER MONEY. 


Ir gold and silver of the same weight were always of the same value, then 
they could be safely coined by the State at will. But these, like other metals 
and all articles of trade, have a commercial value, independent of their uses as 
money—the superadded value being measured by the additional demand, the 
expense of coinage, and their artificial use as money, and no more. Govern- 
ments, therefore, one or all combined, can no more fix—render permanent—the 
relative or absolute value of gold and silver money, than they can regulate the 
tides of the ocean. The idea of calling a congress of nations to establish the 
relative price of gold and silver moneys is therefore absurd. The value of the 
whole mass of gold and silver in the world is determined by the supply and 
demand, and the action of such a congress of nations by putting more or less 
silver or gold into the dollar is a disturbing factor, by the new and artificial 
demand, which at last would fluctuate again by the laws of trade, which would 
cause the melting down of coin whenever it fell in value toa certain degree below 
bullion. The ratio of silver to gold in France is 154 of silver to one of gold; 
in the United States, 16 to one. Suppose the ‘‘ congress” should attempt ‘‘ to 
swing the par” and make the silver here and there the same, they would be as 
wise as if they should decree that wheat here should be the same in price as in 
France or England. This being the great producing nation of silver, and 
France being the seat of the fine arts, where silver is most used commercially, 
the true status of silver would be probably what it is now—freight, insurance, 
and profits to the carrier, and interest covering the one-half grain, as a unit of 
value, which silver holds in France over silver here. 

It would be most desirable for the commerce of the world if gold and silver, 
as money, should remain the same in relative value, but this being impossible, 
the next best thing is to approximate stability. It is true that a single metal 
would accomplish this result, but the Constitution and laws have settled the ques- 
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tion as I think wisely, in behalf of bimetallism. This approximation, then, can 
only be reached, first, when one metal declines from its normal legal value, 
cease to coin that metal; next, when that fails, put more gold or silver into 
the declining dollar, till the equilibrium is established. It now remains to 
show why this equilibrium of values is desirable. Suppose the gold and silver 
money of the world to be equal in value when put upon an equilibrium, or 
legal par; they, combined, represent the whole value of the products or prop- 
erty of mankind—or capital, Then, destroy either the gold or silver, and you 
destroy the one-half of the capital of the nations. It is true that such demon- 
etized gold or silver would still have a commercial value, but its purchasing 
and debt-paying value—the capital—is gone. To demonetize silver or gold, 
then, would be to double the debts of the world; whilst all men living upon 
capital would be as rich again in the means of living. 

All these statements seem to me so plain and logical that I set them down 
as arioms. 

We are now ready to answer the question, should silver coinage cease. If it is 
below the legal norma] value—that is, if silver is not equal in value to gold—when 
estimated at 16 grains of silver to one of gold, then the coinage should cease; 
and that failing to raise it to par with gold, silver should be added till the two 
dollars are equal, That result being attained, legislation should rest, till new 
and distant fluctuations (which are almost sure to come) should demand a new 
adjustment. It is true that it is the duty of government to favor neither the 
creditor nor the debtor, not to violate the obligation of contracts; but a higher 
duty is to conserve a stable and sound currency. And all contracts are or 
should be made subject to these higher laws of universal good. 

Does the coinage of silver just now aid the debtor? No. Else all these 
axioms are false. Increased coinage of the silver dollar decreases its money 
value, and whilst it may aid men having money to pay more easily their debts, 
it would injure debtors and laborers—who are chronic debtors—by destroying 
confidence, and driving all capital from productive industries; for no man 
will invest in reproductive industries or loan capital, to be repaid in a depreciat- 
ing currency. Besides, the coinage of gold or silver is not a donation to the 
debtors, whatever else it may be. 

The cry that we want ‘‘ sufficient money for the demands of trade” is the 
cry of the inflationist, the demagogue, or the ignoramus. 

If we want more money-coin, we must work for or find more gold and 
silver. Make as much and save as much as the French, and we will have 
as much gold and silver per capita as the French. Certainly, we cannot 
get it by act of Congress. For none but God can make a dollar. That ex- 
periment has been tried by fool-rulers from the earliest times. So late 
as in my early life, Kentucky had not “money enough for the wants of 
trade.” She, too, pitied the poor debtor! She issued her ‘‘fiat-money” 
through the commonwealth banks. Did she make a donation to the poor 
debtors ? Not at all. The demagogues borrowed the money, and spent it, 
and many refused to repay it. The upshot was that the paper dollar ran down 
to forty cents in the silver dollar—the ‘* hardest times” ever seen in the State 
now followed in the wake of these money-cranks and knaves—and at last she 
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was forced to call in the paper and burn it, and restore the silver dollar. I 
speak not now of the later Confederate fiat-money, for it began with nothing 
and ended with nothing. 

The assertions made in the Senate, that the national executive officers 
have studiedly violated the laws to aid the bankers and capitalists in the de- 
preciation of silver, remains to be proved. It is certainly not the interest of 
the government or the people to depreciate its own money. The bimetallists 
need no such aids to sustain their principles. If such abuses exist they should 
be suppressed, 

France, by stopping the coinage of silver, has been able to keep both metals 
in active circulation, which action became necessary; though as an importer and 
manufacturer of silver in her coins and useful and fine arts, that metal is there 
held to be more valuable in comparison with gold than with us, 

Germany and England, in demonetizing silver, have created a money pressure 
there unparalleled in our times. It may be Bismarck’s policy to impoverish 
the masses in order to accomplish more readily his projected aufocracy in the 
German Empire; whilst in England it may hasten the seemingly inevitable 
republic. 

The action of these three leading nations should warn us of the difficulties 
which threaten us, as they show us the dangers of monometallism as well as the 
possibilities of undue inflation of silver. And we would do well to look with 
suspicion upon those adventurers from foreign nations who, having abused our 
hospitality by attempting the destruction of the Republic, now assume leader- 
ship in a financial policy which may prove more disastrous than war. 

Cassitus M. Cay. 
Ill. 


ANARCHISM DEFINED BY AN ANARCHIST. 


THE very impartial article by Professor Ely on ‘‘ Socialism in America,” 
which appeared in your June issue, suggests fo me that a somewhat less external 
view of that movement known as anarchism might possibly be interesting. 

Anarchism, like Protestantism, has no particular author, but the founder 
of the 1. W. P. A. is Karl Marx, and Marx’s work, ‘‘ Capital,” is fairly enti- 
tled to be considered the great text-book of anarchistic socialism. According 
to anarchists, possession must be carefully distinguished from property. Pos- 
session is the power, right, or privilege of using anything which is inseparable 
from man’s life on earth. Property is the right to use or withhold from use— 
jus utere vel abutere, Cicero says—and this right evidently is not natural, but 
is derived from government, which, moreover, itself sprang from war, and, 
under all its forms, is designed primarily to maintain by the military power the 
claim of property owners to withhold from use in order to exact a tribute. 
Hence Proudhon’s apothegm, ‘Property is robbery.”” Mr. Ely, therefore, is 
hardly correct in saying that anarchists quarrel only with existing forms of 
government, They care little or nothing for the difference between democracy, 
republicanism, aristocracy, or monarchy. The essential thing is, they say, that 
under all these systems the rich employ the brave to maintain by force their 
method of “robbing” the poor and timid. And the important distinction be- 
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tween different phases of this ‘‘ robbery” is not political, but economic. The 
simplest phase is chattel slavery, where the rich, with the aid of their merce- 
nary defenders, own land, tools, andmen, This system went down in Europe, 
and, but for the rebellion, would have gone down in America, by a natural law 
of decay. It cannot flourish after its extension has been checked, for the rea- 
son that, while slavery rapidly develops a new country, it beggars and exhausts 
an old one. It killed the Roman Empire, and, with the empire, may be said 
(in Europe) to have killed itself. The system of landlordism and serfdom is 
better adapted toa rude state of society, with a weak general government. 
Therefore, it flourished in the Middle Ages as at no other time. It disappeared 
about the end of the fifteenth century, for various reasons, the chief of which 
is that the growth of commerce and manufactures rendered other investments 
more profitable than land, and made it easier and cheaper to hire men as wage 
workers than to rule over them as over serfs. 

Thus came in the modern system of capitalism and wage labor, which, how- 
ever, according to Marx, is as certainly transitory as its predecessors. Capital- 
ism means partial freedom of contract, wages rising (absolutely) with profits, a 
high general standard of comfort, diffused education, democracy. But it is 
also true, of course, that relatively to the profits of capital, wages fall when 
profits rise. Thus there is opened an increasing gulf between the capitalist 
and the wage worker. Again, competition among capitalists, continually re- 
ducing the price of commodities to the cost of production, necessitates increas- 
ingly minute subdivision of labor, destroying that technical skill which made 
the old-fashioned shoemaker or blacksmith independent ; degrading the laborers 
into portions of the machine they operate ; stimulating the competition for 
employment which prevails among them ; increasing the frequency of those 
periods when they are thrown out of work and reduced from comfort to beg- 
gary, and, of course, contributing to increase the revolutionary discontent of 
educated men, nurtured in hope and enjoyment, who see themselves hopelessly 
distanced by those whom they can in no way regard as their superiors. 

The chasm which threatens to engulf our social system is still further 
widened by the destruction of small capitalists in the battle of competition, and 
the growth of great monopolies, advancing pari passu with the pauperization 
of the laboring class. The miseries and dangers thus engendered by the very 
nature of modern trade and industry, are greatly aggravated by the periodical 
gorging of the market with goods produced in excess of the demand during 
seasons of speculation, and the consequent forced migration of capital to other 
branches by the dreary road along which lie bankruptcy, stagnation, reduced 
consumption, reduced production, slow liquidation, and that gradual revival 
of business which closes a financial crisis. 

The critical character of these periodical revulsions is greatly aggravated 
by the fluctuations of that uncertain currency which speculative business has 
everywhere introduced. It has so far been palliated by the extension of the 
market into new countries—America, India, Egypt, China, ete. But when 
this process reaches an end, and one commercial system extends over the 
world, then, if not sooner, prices will actually foll to the cost of production, 
and the catastrophe of production for profit will be reached. Anarchy, there- 
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fore, according to anarchists, is the inevitable end of the present drift and 
tendency of things. Trimmers may devise means to put it off; Napoleons 
and Bismarcks may, for a time, stifle it in blood, but the longer it is deferred, 
the more violent will be the reaction which brings it in at last. That only 
is wise statesmanship which gives up moribund institutions to die. That only 
is reform which anticipates in a less painful manner the work of revolution. 
C. L. James. 
IV. 
MR. EATON’S NOVEL LAW PROPOSITION. 


In reply to a Senator who had asserted that the office of the Presidency was 
simply executive, Mr. Dorman B. Eaton, in the June number of the Norra 
AMERICAN Review, declares with much emphasis that the Constitution con- 
fers upon the President ‘‘one-third of the law-making authority.” This is 
certainly a novel proposition in constitutional law. If a measure should lack 
one vote of having a majority in either House of Congress, would Mr. Eaton 
contend that the President could possibly make it a law ? And, in regard to 
the effect of a veto, the object of which is to prevent and not to make legisla- 
tion, how can one-third of the members of each House ever be required to coun- 
teract it ? The least number of members able to pass a bill is a majority of 
those voting. If the President should veto it, two-thirds would become neces- 
sary. Clearly, then, the maximum number required to overcome the veto is 
not one-third but one-sixth. 

If Mr. Eaton so largely overstates the powers of the Presidential office, be- 
cause it is held by Mr. Cleveland, his course is quite in line with many things 
that have been said and done within two years by those who in politics are 
making use of the advertising methods which Mr. Barnum has applied with 
such eminent success in the show business. Having exhausted all the re- 
sources of praise upon the person of the President, it appears that it has be- 
come necessary to exaggerate the prerogatives of his office. If, on the other 
hand, Mr. Eaton’s assertion is made in the heat of an argument over a great 
constitutional principle, why does he direct it at anything so petty and irre- 
sponsible as a person ‘‘ representing but in half part a state in a body which 
has but two-thirds of one-half of the sum of the law-making authority?” Why 
does he not choose a far more shining mark—a magistrate who, in addition to 
the powers of the Executive of the nation, wields the legislative power of more 
than *‘* twenty-five Senators and one hundred and eighteen members of the 
House” combined? For we believe it was Mr. Cleveland who first discovered 
and promulgated the doctrine that his high office was ‘essentially executive.” 
If that office is so great that the legislative powers claimed by Mr. Eaton do 
not constitute an ‘‘ essential” function of it, then our Presidency can be 
nothing less than an elective dictatorship. In regard to removals from office, 
Mr. Eaton sets forth a record, which, taken with some facts which he does not 
state, clearly sustains his assertion that the President ‘‘has made a more 
heroic struggle than all his predecessors together,” but it is not so clear that 
the struggle has been made entirely against the spoils system. 

Samvue. W. McCa.. 
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V. 
POSTAL TELEGRAPHY IN ENGLAND, 


In acknowledgment of the March number of Tue Norta American Review 
containing the article on Postal Telegraphy, by Mr. Cyrus Field, Mr. W. H. 
Preece, the chief electrician of the British Government Telegraph System, 
addressed to him the following letter : 


Dear Mr. Fretp: There can be no doubt that the acquisition of the 
telegraphs by the State has in England proved a very decided and great suc- 
cess. The tariff has been made uniform, cviz., 14d. per word over the whole of 
the United Kingdom, and the practice of working, charging, handling, and 
delivering has been simplified, centralized, and based on one fixed plan. All 
head post-offices have become telegraph offices, and vice versd. 

The public itself takes an interest in its property, and every member of it 
becomes a supervisor of the service, Every Anglo-Saxon in this country can ex- 
ercise his undoubted right of grumbling with the certain knowledge that his 
growls will receive attention and consideration. The increase in the work done 
is shown by the following table : 


Press messages not counted. 

It has been the fashion to say that the post-office made a wretched bargain 
with the telegraph companies, but twenty-years’ purchase of the average net 
profits has not proved a bad bargain, although the curious system of accounts 
adopted by our Treasury, where everything is charged against reveuue and no 
capital account is allowed, prevents any one from knowing what profit has 
been made. 

Of course, there are some drawbacks. 

1. There is no satisfying the employees, who, on the principle that much will 
have more, are always clamoring for more. 

2. Those who growl the most are apt to get the most. 

3. It is hard to prevent political interference at times. 

4. Political chiefs are apt to think more of popular kudos than depart- 
mental advantage, or public weal. 

5. The absence of pecuniary rewards tends to the perfunctory discharge of 
duties. 

Nevertheless, the service is splendidly performed, scientific and technica! 
advance has been greater than it was before, and greater than ever with you. 
The evils of competition have been entirely eliminated. No favoritism is shown 
to any one. With your system favoritism is certain. Reges legerunt plectun- 
tur Achivi. New York, Chicago, St. Louis, are well served, smaller towns 
suffer, and even in your chief cities the rich and busy are well treated, outsiders 
go to the wall. There is nothing like that with us. I hope your views will 
meet with success and prosper. Yours very truly, 

W. H. Preece. 





